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Mr. HARALD PEAKE 


At year of achievement at the City of Steel 


Mr. Harald Peake, Chairman of 
The Steel Company of Wales, refers 
to the following points in his Annual 
Statement, already circulated to. 
the 45,000 shareholders of the 


Company: 


| The Company has been fortunate 


in having a full order book 
throughout the year which ended 
on Ist October, 1960. This has 
enabled production and profits 
to be mereased in accordance 
with expectation. 

Coke production at 1,494,000 
tons has increased by 38 per cent. 
The production of pig-iron at 
1,918,000 tons has increased by 
40 per cent. Production of steel 
ingots amounted to 2,777,000 
tons, an increase of 19 per cent 
on the previous year. The pro- 
duction of steel sheets amounted 
to 1,113,000 tons, an increase of 
22 per cent. Tinplate production 
amounted to 891,000 tons, an 
increase of 11 per cent. 

Turnover increased by 
£17,510,000 to £143,096,000. The 
value of direct exports was 
£36,279,000, being £2,028,000° 
higher than in the previous year. 


INCREASED PROFIT 
Profit, after providing for Depre- 
ciation, Transfer to Fixed Assets 
Replacement Reserve; Interest on 
Debentures and Loans, and Taxa- 
tion, is £7,026,891, compared 
with £4,229,150. This enables the: 
Directors to recommend an in- 
crease in annual dividend from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. a share, less tax, absorb- 
ing £3,062,500, leaving £3,964,391 
out of the taxed profits for the year 
to be retained in the business. 
Commitments for capitalexpen- 
diture at the date of the Balance 
Sheet were £29,000,000. The 
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greater part of this is in respect 
of the Fourth Development Plan. 
The Third Development Plan, 


estimated to cost approximately ~ 


£52,500,000, may now be re- 
garded as complete. It is expected 
that the annual rate of 3,000,000 
tons of ingots will be achieved by 
March or April, 1961. 

The revised cost of the Fourth 
Development Plan is estimated to 
be approximately £20,000,000 and: 
will increase the annual ingot pro- 


duction to 3,650,000 tons. The 


increased productive capacity 
from this plan is expected to be 
available at the end of 1962. 
EXPECTATIONS EXCEEDED: 
The Trostre and Velindre Works 
have exceeded all expectations. 
Work is in progress 


city to 1,100,000 tons of tinplate 


per annum. This work should be 
- completed early in 1962. 


An unprecedented demand has 
existed throughout the year for the 


electrical sheets made in the Orb — 


Works at Newport. Both outputs 
and profits have increased as a re- 
sult of the development authorized 
in 1958 at a cost of £2,000,000. 
One of the objects of the Com- 


pany is to recover and to expand — 


the traditional export trade of 


South Wales in steel sheets in the — 


same way as has been achieved by 
us with tinplate and electrical 
sheets. Conditions in the world 
markets for these products are 


becoming more competitive. A — 


conference of our overseas repre- 
sentatives was held in September, 
1960, when thirty-five persons 


from all parts of the world spent 
a week as our guests to visit the ~ 


various works and to discuss 
_ matters of common interest. 
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costing 
£9,000,000 to increase total capa- 


DIVERSIFI CATION: 


The Company supplies < avery ae, ¥ 
cross-section of industry. Not only - 


do we supply large quantities of | 
sheets and plates to the general — 
engineering industries, but sub-— 


stantial quantities of sheets are 


_ 
<a 


specially preparedforthe electrical _ ; 
industry. In addition about 40 per 
cent of the total productionis sent _ 


to our Tinplate Division. It will 


be seen, therefore, that we enjoy a 


large measure of diversification. 


At the end of the year the — 


Company employed 25,153 per- 


sons, compared with 23,148 a 


year ago. In addition 2,336 were — 


employed on capital development. 
Our staff and workpeople have 
done an excellent year’s work and 


they have every reason to be 


proud of the results. 
There are some signs of reces- 
sion in woild trade. If the ten- 


dency were to spread, the results _ 


=a ‘ 


of our Company for the current 


year could suffer. = 
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The End of a Honeymoon 


 URING the past week* some of the men that Mr. 
Kennedy has appointed to his Cabinet came up before 
the Senate Committee that deals with the various 


specialties of government and that have the power to 


\ 


confirm or reject the President’s choices. This is quite a power, 
for the new man is put in the dock, in open hearings, and 
challenged to say what he thinks and what his policy is likely 
to be, on anything the quizzing Senators may care to bring up. 
It is one more example of the watchdog powers of Congress, and 
it requires an awful combination of honesty and adroitness on 


the part of the man in the dock not to spring any new policy — 


which he knows the Committee would resent; and yet not to 
commit himself about his opinions so far that they could be 
brought» up against him later when he is in office. I am not going 
to go on about this tricky and rather special topic. I mention it in 
passing to invite a little sympathy for the occupational headache 
which afflicts new American Cabinet officers. 
A mean Senator can so crucify an appointee in this traditional 
< quiz’, throw such a lurid light over things the man has done and 
said in the past, reaching back even to his college career, that the 
man is no longer. any use to the President who appointed him 
and all he can do is withdraw. If you have been reading in 
your newspapers reports about Mr. Dillon saying a cut in taxes 
is not possible, or Mr. Dean Rusk (the incoming Secretary of 
State) saying ‘that the whole question of American relations 


with Communist China is enormously corhplicated and 


must be reviewed all the time, do not presume that either Mr. 
Dillon or Mr. Rusk is a timid man. When they appear before 
the <vae® Committee on whom their appointment inte 


ALISTAIR COOKE on the coming to power of Mr. Kennedy 


-way to convince the committee that they are going somewhere. 

I do not think we will even bring up this time the melancholy 
appearance of Mr. Christian Herter, the outgoing Secretary of 
State, before the House Foreign Affairs Committee to deliver a 
farewell report on the state of the world and America’s relations 
with it. It was black indeed. The meeting was also closed to the 
press and public. But what came out of it was Mr. Herter’s 


conviction that he agreed with the National Planning Association, _ 


a voluntary association of planners and thinkers, when it said, in 
a long report issued last week: ‘It is the conviction of this com- 
mittee that the very survival of the United States as a free and 
independent nation is threatened as never before. This, in our 
view, is the bitter truth, which should be far more widely under- 
stood than it is today ’. 

A week from today may be the time to admit the crisis and 
face it, but I hope it is not a form of fiddling while the western 
world burns if I say that we are coming to the end of a honey- 
moon and we ought to enjoy it. The honeymoon is one between 
the American people and John F. Kennedy. Next Friday at noon 
he will go up on Capitol Hill, and raise his right hand, and Chief 
Justice Warren will have him promise aloud ‘to defend and 
protect the Constitution of the United States, so help me God ’. 
He will thus be sworn in as the thirty-fifth President of the 
United States. For many people this ceremony will be the true 
marriage service coming at the end of a two months’ engagement. 
But for many other people it will be a bill of divorcement. An 
old and wily friend of mine, a man crowding seventy who has 
watched the last eight Presidents come and go, said to me the 
other night, in the midst of general praise and curiosity about 
the next President: ‘ Poor Kennedy, the gun sights will be raised 


: as * Broadcast on January 1S 


about two hours after he takes office ”. F1 
the morning after the inaugural ball, Kennedy will have to do 
the things he has promised or planned or hinted at. 

I must say that though I have seen him in action and at ae 
quarters on and off for eight years, I still have to pinch myself 
to believe that this youth (of course he is no youth, but when 


“he is tired and chuckles he looks like Mickey Rooney playing - 


Lindbergh) is going to be the next President of the United States 
I Kasten to say that the sensation of pinching oneself is very 
pleasant, not to say delicious; and it is what gives a tone of gaiety 
to much of the social life of the United States just now. By the 
social life I mean talk over lunch, two farmers chewing the fat 


over a grocery store stove, an exchange of chatter with a man 


next to you on an aeroplane, the conversation in college common 
rooms, in factory lunch-breaks, at parties grand and humble, by 
people just in from ski-ing in Vermont, and people sunning by 
the pools of Florida. I have thrown these types together at 


_ random, but they happen to be some of the people I have listened 


to in the last month or so; and for the first time in four years 
(and it may well be the last) it has been possible to approach 
any stranger without having to take into account the one chance 
in two that he is a black Republican who detests the Democrats 
and all their heroes. It was never so with Truman. You had to 
pick your company to praise Harry Truman. Even more so with 
Roosevelt, who was the most beloved and the most hated Pre- 
sident possibly since Jefferson, certainly since Lincoln. Eisenhower 
was an easier man to praise in strange company, though you could 
usually sense—from a twitch of a man’s nostril, or a glazed 
expression that came over his eyes—that he was a liberal who 
regarded Eisenhower as, at best, a pele anne general who had 
stumbled into the wrong job. 


Checking in the Halo 

‘I am not saying now that while these men abide our question, 
Kennedy, like Shakespeare, is free. I am saying that Kennedy 
has simply had to behave nicely in the past two months, and make 
shrewd appointments satisfying to every stripe of the political 


spectrum (which he has done); and give evidence (which he has) 


of working hard on all aspects of government—this is what he 
has had to do to enjoy a general, pleasing admiration from nearly 
the whole population. But because the times are uniquely pressing, 
and his confidants will tell you that he is going to move once 
he is in the White House, it is not possible for him to hug this 
admiration for long. He is, I should guess, going to be well liked 
and well hated too. For his surface grace, his modesty, his 
attractiveness in public are all practised in the glow of a hero’s 
halo. The American people love a winner, and Kennedy at the 
moment is the most glamorous man on the American scene—he 
is the movie star who just won the Oscar. Nobody knows for sure 
what his deep convictions are on anything, and that is a nice 
condition for a hero to be in: it preserves his mystery and his 


_halo. A week from now, the halo will be checked in the White” 


House cloakroom and the mystery will be soon revealed of what 
he is really like. 


In a sense this vague and agreeable honeymoon period awaits - 


all new Presidents between their election and their inauguration. 
It used to be longer—it ran from November to March—until 
Congress passed the so-called ‘lame-duck amendment’ bringing 


the inauguration forward to January 20. The Democrats’ leader in - 


the Senate, Mike Mansfield, has a bill, or at least the draft of 
one, offering to reform radically the whole system of nominating, 
electing, and installing a President. He wants the conventions to 
start not in July but in the middle of September. He wants to cut 
out those huge and exhausting Odysseys during the campaign 


which take the two men round the globe, in effect, several times. — 


He wants them to campaign exclusively on television (Mr. 
Kennedy is Democrat and so is Senator Mansfield, and television 
is where Mr. Nixon met his Waterloo). He wants the federal 
government to foot the bill for these television debates, so as 
to clear away for ever the strenuous cadging of huge funds, the 
debts, the aspersions on the wealthy man in favour of the poor 
man. Then he wants the new President to be inaugurated on 
December 1, which would give him about three weeks to form 


his administration and begin it. I ought to say that for a hundred ~ 
good political reasons, as well as for pressing reasons of political 


7rom next Saturday on, Siscee BE athe Mansfie 


Ors acceptance. But we can dream, can’t 1 


I was saying that this pleasant honeymoon area! 
Peden until they have shown their stuff. But it was not always” 3): 
fulfilled. After Truman’s preposterous victory in 1948, the Re- 


publicang despised him more than ever, as an upstart who had 9 7 
‘somehow made fun of the rules, and also demeaned the essential = 
dignity of Thomas Edmund Dewey, who was conscientiously = 
picking his cabinet when the returns came in. Anyway, Truman 
was not—then—a new President. The Republicans had already 
had three years of him and knew him to be awful. Eisenhower _ 


enjoyed this honeymoon, if we may use so frivolous a word for a — 
period in which the nation gered a new father. 


= 


Youth and Ability io a Fags - 
But the thing that seems to dampen criticism of Kennedy, and — 


dissolve some of the hard talk about him during the campaign, is se . 


the rather incredible fact of his youth and his appearance. An old 
lady said to me the other night: 


feel strangely invigorated, and-even moved, by the prospect of 


- such a young man looking so cold, doing his homework, not being 


gauche or sentimental—seemingly as able as anyone we have to 
meet Khrushchev or Macmillan or De Gaulle as an equal ’. (I must 
say, that will be the news shot of the century, when we see 
Kennedy and De Gaulle shaking hands as equals.) 

It may seem a slight or sentimental thing to you to pick on as 
the element of Kennedy’s odd popularity. But there are now 
three generations that have seen the rise and fall of so many of 
our heroes since the first shots of the first world war. They have 
always assumed that statesmen wore pince-nez and had silver hair, 
or solid corporations, or a distinguished lofty manner. Suddenly, 
all the sterotypes of the world statesmen, and certainly every 


European image of a typical American, has been by-passed. Here 4 


we have a well-bred colt, a Harvard graduate student, a devoted 
family man who reads a great deal, almost broke his back as a 
young lieutenant on a Japanese destroyer, who carries himself 
with something of the loneliness of the young Lindbergh, and a lot 
of the boyish grace of the young Prince of Wales. 

In theory, I should think that middle-aged people, old people 
especially, would be alarmed, would trot out all the clichés about 
picking a boy to do a man’s work, about the need for—as his 
one-time rival and new Vice-President put it—‘a touch of grey 
in his hair’. He does not have it, and we hear no more about his — 
immaturity. My blackest: ‘Republican friend told me, as if he were — 
delivering a hot tip from Wall Street, that ‘ you know something, 
I think this boy may turn into one heck of a President ’. 

It is all, I am sure, too good to be true. The handsome family 
in the White House, the squeals of a baby, touch football on the 
White House lawn, Caroline clomping out in her mother’s shoes. 
But it is a radical, an absurd change. For the oldest President is 
giving way to the youngest. I think, for a week or so, the old 
people may be forgiven for their sneaking fantasy that perhaps” 
after all our dependence on age and experience and mellow men 
in their sixties, and all the mess of the past forty years, the thing 
to do with the sickening world is to hire a young doctor, and 
trust to luck.—Home Service _ “se 
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next week will include . 
The Myth of Presidential Power . 
By Norman Hunt 
Tourism Unlimited 
rte Sir Herbert Read | 


‘He was never my man, either 
in the primaries or through the Convention at Los Angeles, but I — 


irele in ‘the Congo? ite ae = 


“By NEIL 1 BRUCE, 


depressing record—a record of near failure on almost 
_ every side, with the imminent danger of a return to 


ore Sone uiiniy like the conditions of last August in a Congo even more 


divided than any of us would then have thought possible. - 
In August, Mr. Lumumba was at the height of his power. 


_ The army and gendarmerie, -with no effective officers, were carry- 
- ing out arbitrary arrests daily, and they terrorized the African 


quarter of Leopoldville. There were Ministers; with cars and 


- chauffeurs and chefs du cabinet, but no Ministries. There was a 


stream of Russian and Czech advisers arriving in Russian aircraft. 


The United Nations, invited by Lumumba in July to maintain. 
security in the Congo, were reviled and threatened with expulsion. 
All was disorder. Most of the Belgians had left rather hurriedly 


after the Congolese Army mutiny, and the absence of any order 
or government was blamed on them, with the constant threat of 


_ a return of Belgian parachute troops to stop the population from. © 
_ asking awkward questions about the future of the country. . 


Somehow, the machinery of life in Leopoldville kept going— 


_creakily, uncomfortably, and uncertainly. But by the end of 


August it was only the U.N. soldiers who maintained any order, 
only U.N.. technicians who kept the wheels turning. So, in 
increasing chaos and growing violence, August days ran out ‘and 
into September, with a dramatic change. On the fourteenth of 


that month, Colonel Mobutu held a late night conference, on the — 


pavement outside one of the main hotels, and announced that 
he had taken over control of the country, and that he had—as he 


put it—‘ neutralized all the political leaders’. In place of the | 


Lumumba regime, a College of Commissioners was appointed— 
bright young Congolese, most of them students in Belgium and 
at Lovanium University in Leopoldville—and it worked. An 


_ administration was formed, and departments began to operate; 


the army respected Mobutw’ s eadershipg and, most sane 


aay the Belgians began to return. 


- These were the new. Belgians, the new loved ones. Tey, were, 


admittedly, the same Belgians, but suddenly the Congolese fear 


bs and hatred was transformed into something approaching adora- 
_. tion. for a people whom they understood. The language, the 


customs, the machinery of administration—all these had been 
_ Belgian, and, whatever the past might have been, these were the 
- people who understood the Congolese and, more important, whom 


the Congolese understood. Who were these Ghanaian soldiers 


‘ who spoke English and did not understand French? Who were 


TER theses six sat: Se a in ie Sika: I ‘fave the * 
feeling that I have come nearly full circle. It is a 


for six” “months BBC. - special ‘correspondent ins ‘the: Congo <= oe 3} 


fies ‘Swedes, and later Indians, who were there dictating the 
forms of their life? How could they know about the Congolese? 
The Belgians were back. The United Nations was being dis- 
placed by them at every point, and there seemed at least to be a 
working government in Leopoldville. 

Then, at the end of the year, came the collapse. Colonel 
Mobutu was in effective control of Leopoldville Province. He had 
made, with President Kasavubu, a triumphal entry into Coquil- 
hatville, the capital of Equateur Province, which was now his. He 
visited, also with Kasavubu, | Luluaborg, and they. were feted 
again. “At that point, he launched his great offensive against the 
dissident Congolese forces in Kivu Province, and it failed lament- 


ably and completely, with, it is now claimed, some 160 of his — 


soldiers prisoner and with hardly a shot fired, and another sixty 


disarmed by the Belgians in Ruanda-Urundi. Now there are four, - 


or perhaps five, governments in-the Congo: one hardly opera- 
ting, and utterly deflated by the Kivu collapse, in Leopoldville, 
the Central Government. There is Moise Tshombe in Katanga. 
There is Gizenga, who is Lumumba’s right-hand man, claiming 
to be the Central Government in Stanleyville. And there is Albert 
Kalonji, the self-proclaimed head of the independent mining state 


of South Kasai. Finally, with the Kivu force, there is another 


Lumumba man, Kashamura (his former Minister of Information), 
now in charge of Kivu Province. 

In_Leopoldville ‘today the impression is that the Mobutu 
administration is falling apart. rapidly, with the smell of failure 
in Bukavu, and now Manono, in every friendly Congolese nostril. 
The Belgians are worried, and well they may be, for it looks as 
if the future is in the hands of Lumumba’s friends, with powerful 
backing from a number of African States. And then the United 
Nations: it seems now to be rudderless, to be withdrawing into 
its ivory shell, as it were—the headquarters in a luxury block of 
flats in the town here; and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Mr. Hammarskjold’s representative, Mr. Dayal, is not 
exactly displeased with the turn of events, that the U.N. leader- 
ship is not disinterested in the collapse of Mobutu and would not 
be unhappy to see the Lumumba regime return to power. 


Fortunately I am leaving the Congo. this week. I saw the 


Lumumba regime in power earlier last August; it is unfortunate 
that there are too many people who either did not see it or who 
have forgotten what it implied. So, as I began with Lumumba, 
I fear I shall be leaving on the eve of his return, The pattern of 
this now disintegrated Congo may be different, but the circle has 
been almost completed in these past six months. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


China’s Three Revolutions 


oo ‘GeLBy G. F. 


URING the last fifty years two of the largest countries 
of the world, Russia and China, have experienced com- 
munist revolutions. But in one way there has been a 
striking contrast between the two events. In Russia 


there had been warning symptoms over a long period; there 


were the so-called ‘ nihilists ’, the assassination of Tsar Alexander 
II in 1881, and the abortive revolutionary outbreak in 1905. But 
the monarchy of the Tsars and the unity of the Russian state under 
their rule had survived until 1917; then there was an interval of 


_ only eight months between the fall of the Tsardom and the seizure 
__ of power by the Bolsheviks. But the old imperial monarchy of 


ell five years before the Russian Tsardom and the com- 
a not come to pig in Peking until 3 aca years 


HUDSON 


later. It seems to me that this is an important difference; it 
means that in China there was a long period of revolutionary 
upheaval between the breakdown of the old order and the emer- 
gence of the present Communist regime. 

In order to get the story of modern China into perspective we 
must go back as far as the year 1900, when the legations of the 
foreign diplomatic missions in Peking were besieged by the so- 
called Boxers and an international army with contingents from the 
principal nations of Europe, the United States and Japan marched 


to their relief. The China of those days was a country whose - 


outstanding characteristic was its archaism—I was going to say 
its backwardness, but that is a word which implies an ideal of 
progress and in the old China no such ideal existed, at any rate 


among ‘the people who mattered soc 
Chinese mandarin of the nineteenth Penitty mould. not Sines 
objected to his country being called archaic because his highest — 
aspiration was to live up to a tradition which was supposed to 
have been inherited from a remote past. And until the pressure 
of a new, external reality became overwhelming, he could reason- 


_ ably claim that this tradition had withstood the test of time. A. 


vast country more populous than any other in the world was 
held together by an autocratic monarchy and administered by a 
bureaucracy of scholar-officials. These mandarins, as Europeans 
called them, whatever might be their personal shortcomings, 


enjoyed the profound respect of the masses of the people, because 


their learning was an integral part of a unified national culture 
which marked out the Chinese from everyone else. | _ 

The Chinese of those days may not have been nationalists in 
the modern usage of the term, but they were certainly ethnocentric, 
For them China was, as its official name Chung Kuo implied, 
the ‘ Central Country ’, ” 
and other, inferior 
peoples lived round the 
periphery. Hitherto 
those in close contact 
with China had either 
derived the elements of 
their civilization from 
China, like the Koreans 
and Japanese, or were 
relatively primitive 
pastoral peoples who 
sometimes overran 
China by force, as the 
Mongols did in the 
thirteenth century and 
the Manchus in the 
seventeenth, but even 
then had to adapt 
themselves to the 
Chinese way of life. 

Some historians have 
blamed Chinese states- 
men of the early nine- 
teenth century for their 
obtuseness in not see- 
ing what was _ then 
happening in the world; but it seems to me it was natural 
for them to believe that China had nothing to learn from 
foreigners and that the stability of a system which had worked so 
well in the past depended on maintaining the traditional ideology 
and preventing the intrusion of foreign ideas. This state of mind 
needs to be understood for any comprehension of what has 
happened in China in the last sixty years. At this distance of 


time it is difficult to realize how self-contained and self-sufficient 
was the old China, not only economically but also mentally and 


spiritually, how immense was its cultural pride, and how shatter- 
ing was the experience when it was discovered that the nations 


of the West, previously tolerated within strict limits as traders — 


at Canton, were not only decisively superior to China in the 
application of physical force but even looked down on the Chinese 


as a people of inferior civilization who had been left behind in: 


the march of human progress. 


After being defeated in a series of wars against Western Powers. 


during the nineteenth century, China had to open her territory 
to foreign trade, grant foreigners rights of residence and travel 
with extra- territorial jurisdiction, and concede diplomatic repre- 
sentation in the capital on terms of equality with the Son of 
Heaven—a_ concession which the Chinese conservatives resisted 
more strenuously than any other. By the end of the century 
westernized Japan had also been a victor in war over China, and 
the more realistic among Chinese statesmen had come to realize 
that something had to be done to adapt the Chinese social and 
political system to the new conditions; otherwise China would 
fall completely under the control of seseiEN nations — she 
could neither repel nor assimilate. 

The Boxer movement was a final flare-up of the resistance of 
traditionalist China to Western intrusion. The idea was to drive 


- examinations in the Chinese classics for entry into the civil ser- 


Boxer prisoners pens in by Bengal Lancers during the rebellion of 1900: a drawing 
from the memated London News é 


to secompaieh this cons 
“with the half-hearted an 


Fereipa troops and the: biiition’ of severe spe on 
- for the killing of a number of foreign residents. After this, refor 
were. unavoidable. They affected first of all the army, which hac 
to be modernized in equipment, organization, and training - fe 
- was to be of any use at all in defending the country; then it was _ 
necessary to overhaul the civil administration and the fiscal : system — 
which was completely inadequate to the needs of a modern state; — 
and finally it was urgent to promote the growth of a modern 
industry with Chinese capital if the economic life of the ge 
was not to be entirely dominated by foreigners. — - 
For all these purposes it was essential to have new ‘men fe 
a Western education, and so the old system of competitive e 


vice had to be 
abolished. ‘This change — 
came about in 1905 
and it was perhaps the — 
most decisive of all 
breaks with the past. 
It involved much — 
more than a mere 
change in the curri- — 
culum of education; ~ 
it meant that the tradi- 
tional learning which 
had been the gateway 
to the highest offices 
of state was suddenly 
abandoned and dis- 
credited and that the 
ideology on which all 2 
authority had _ been 
based was. implicitly 
discarded. In its 
place there came a 
flood of Western ideas, 
diverse and often in- 
compatible with each > 
other. and haying no~ 
- connexion with the — 
historical experience and customary institutions of China, 
The sequel was a period of intellectual ferment marked by an 
eager curiosity and much serious thinking, but also by uncertainty, — 
confusion and bewilderment. The new freedom of thought re-_  - 
quired a certain framework of social and political stability to 
contain its energies, but amid the disaster and disintegration in ; 
which it appeared it tended to be merely an additional factor of ; 
destruction. By the end of four decades of foreign and civil wars, 
administrative chaos, currency inflation and economic ruin the 
Chinese no longer attached much value to intellectual liberty; 


_ instead there was an almost universal craving for an authoritative, 


unifying orthodoxy of thought which would be adapted to the 

conditions of the modern world and yet restore the collective 

‘certainties provided by the old Confucian beliefs. ae 
In our time the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism has been estab- 

lished by the Communist Party in China as the answer to every 

question. But fifty years ago the main attraction was to the 

American idea of republican democracy, which had become 


_ popular among students because of the high proportion of them 5-4 | 


who had obtained a Western-type education either in America 
or at American mission schools and universities in China. This = 

idea provided the political inspiration of the first of China’s three © aia 
revolutions in the present century—the revolution of 1911 which — 
overthrew the old dynastic monarchy and replaced it with a repub- 
lic. The reforms begun under the monarchy had come too late, — 
and the imperial court, hopelessly entangled with reactionary 
vested interests, was not strong enough to carry them 
that unscrupulous, but extremely able, old lady, t 
Empress Tzu Hsi, died in 1908, there was 
ending in a military revolt i in ‘South China. 
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army who -were capti- 
vated by the new idea 
of a democratic repub- 
lic. They had the sup- 
port of the Western- 
educated students and 
the merchant class of 
Shanghai and other big 
coastal cities, but the ? 
movement meant noth- ° 
ing at all to the masses 
of the people, who 
merely accepted it as a 
change of government 
which they could not 
comprehend. 

Far from creating a 
strong, modernized 
Chinese state out of 
the debris of the old 
order, as the young 
idealists had hoped, 
the republic brought 
only disintegration and 
chaos. The traditional authority had collapsed, but there was 
nothing substantial enough to take its place; the old scholar- 
officials had gone, now the monarchy had gone, and what was 
left? Only the generals, the military governors of provinces, who 
paid their troops out of the provincial revenues and now used them 
as instruments in a struggle for power. The time which followed 
the creation of the Chinese Republic is known as the ‘ war lord’ 
period, from an English translation of the Chinese tu-chun; it 
signifies an era when the unity of the Chinese state was com- 
pletely disrupted by the strife of military factions and when the 
new army which was to have been China’s protection in a 
dangerous world was turned in on itself in a series of aimless civil 
wars. The central government in Peking nominally survived and 
carried on relations with foreign states through a diplomatic 
service which remained dedicated to a national interest, but China 
was in effect divided into about a dozen separate states, while 
Mongolia and Tibet broke away and made themselves indepen- 
dent, A national economic development was impossible under 
these conditions, and so the domination of foreign capital over 
the Chinese economy became greater than ever, for it was only 
under the protection of foreign sovereignty or extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, in Hongkong and the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, that trade and industry were 
secure from the arbitrary exactions of 
the war-lords. 

In the midst of this chaos two political 
parties kept alive the ideal of a strong 
unified and modernized national state. 
One was the KMT or Kuomintang, led 
by Sun Yat-sen, who had played a 
prominent part in the revolution of 
1911, but had been deeply disillusioned 
by its outcome. By 1923 he had lost faith 
in parliamentary democracy as a prac- 
tical ideal for the immediate future in 
China, and had come to envisage a 
period of single-party rule or ‘ tutelage ’ 
under the KMT as his political goal. He 
was influenced towards this conception 
by the example of three single-party 
regimes which had by that time appeared 
in Europe and western Asia: Com- 
munist Russia, Fascist Italy, and Kema- 
list Turkey. His admiration for the com- 
munist party-state was strengthened by 
his response to the anti-imperialist pro- 
paganda coming from Moscow, but this 
did not make him a communist, for his 
economic ideas were of a thoroughly 
bourgeois type. Soviet Russia, however, 
had also its fully committed converts in 
the one serious rival to the KMT as a 
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The revolution of 1911, when the old Chinese dynastic monarchy was overthrown: photo- 
graph of provincial viceroys arriving under military escort at Shanghai to seek safety 


Mr, Sun Yat-sen, leader of the Kuomintang and 
first President of the Chinese Republic 
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revolutionary force, the 
Chinese Communist 
Party, which came into 
existence in 1921 un- 
der guidance from the 
Moscow-centred Com- 
munist International. 
The communists, of 
course, shared with the 
KMT the idea of 
single-party rule, but 
the two parties inevi- 
tably could not agree 
on the question which 
of them was to do the 
ruling. Meanwhile, 
however, they had a 
common enemy in the 
war-lords, who were 
actually in control of 
China, and it was 
natural to form a tem- 
porary alliance to 
achieve their over- 
throw. The alliance had the blessing of Moscow, which sent a 
capable political agent to give the KMT a more effective party 
organization and a general to help train a KMT party army. 
The Chinese communists had to play second fiddle in this set-up, 
but they were told that their turn would come later on. At the 
Whampoa Military Academy at Canton, which trained officers for 
the new army, the Director was Chiang Kai-shek, but one of 
his principal assistants was the communist Chou En-lai. 

In 1926 the combined KMT-Communist forces marched north 
from Canton and began subduing the war-lords one after another. 
This was the second Chinese revolution, of an entirely different 
kind from the one of 1911; the masses of the people were brought 
into it by organized propaganda, so that the military advance was 
everywhere aided by popular risings. But as the new revolution 
rode to power on a wave of national enthusiasm, the latent antagon- 
ism between the two revolutionary parties steadily grew, and even 
before Peking had been taken they were savagely fighting each 
other. In this contest the KMT was for the time being victorious; 
supported by the bulk of the army, it obtained the mastery of all 
the larger cities which had been captured in the joint campaign. 
Only in the mountainous interior of South China, where the 
communists has led a successful peasant revolt, were they able to 
defy the KMT and retain a small terri- 
tory under their own control, The KMT 
meanwhile completed the second revo- 
lution by the capture of Peking, and hav- 
ing shifted the capital to Nanking, 
gained international recognition for their 
new regime as the legal government of 
China. 

For the next twenty years the KMT 
held all the principal cities of China ex- 
cept in so far as these were taken by the 
Japanese during their invasion of China 
from 1937 onwards. But they never suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the communists 
as apregional government with its own 
army; when the communists were driven 
out of their original strongholds.in South 
China they moved up to the north-west 
by the famous ‘ Long March’ and con- 
tinued to defy the central government 
from their new territory, They had 
developed a technique of guerrilla war- 
fare which made complete suppression 
of them almost impossible as long as 
they retained strong support among the 
peasantry. They had this because they 
promised the peasants a redivision of the 
land, while for their part the KMT 
failed to grapple with the agrariam 

(concluded on page 158) 
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‘The CFreke’ 


OWARDS the end of the third century B.c. Eratosthenes 
of Cyrene, a geographer who became head of the Library 
at Alexandria, made a protest against people who divided 
the whole of mankind into two groups—Greeks and 
Barbarians. ‘It would be better’, he said, ‘to make divisions 
according to good and bad qualities; for not only are many of the 
Greeks bad, but many of the: Barbarians are refined—Indians 
and Arians, for example, or Romans and Carthaginians, who 
carry on their governments so admirably’. In making these 
remarks Eratosthenes was more thanvan ‘ angry young man’ of his 
day. He was protesting—with good sense—against the national 
pride of his fellow countrymen which in the previous 300 years 
had hardened into a racial prejudice, against an attitude in the 
Greek world that was becoming universal. Yet, who were the 
Greeks? There was no single country called Greece in antiquity. 
What was this culture that had spread round the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and developed so powerful a consciousness of itself? How 
was it that the Greeks had produced in so short a time a flowering 
of the human spirit in literature, philosophy, science, medicine, 
and art that the world has been in their debt ever since? 
Classical scholars know the answers to these questions, and no 


doubt many others who still like to read the classics or learn © 
something of ancient history are familiar with some of them. But 


for those who are not, the new group of broadcasts called ‘The 
Greeks ’, which has just been launched as a Wednesday series in 
Network Three, should prove stimulating. The new series is 
designed to be heard with equal pleasure by specialist and non- 
specialist, but the fact that the speakers are all scholars of the 
calibre of Dr. M. I. Finley and Professor Denys Page, whose 
opening talk we print elsewhere today, is a sign that their material 
should be as authoritative and as up-to-date as possible. 

Such up-to-dateness will be particularly welcome. Nothing has 
been more surprising since the war than the scale and speed with 
which revolutions have been occurring in our knowledge of the 


course of events in the ancient world. Sometimes the cause has — 
been a new archaeological discovery, sometimes the publication _ 
for the first time of a new text—or even a fragment of one—from 


a papyrus. Sir Arthur Evans’s Mycenaean script (called Linear A) 
has not yet been deciphered but the riddle of another script 


_ (Linear B) has at last been solved. Many new interpretations and - 


fresh syntheses have been advanced in ordér to accommodate the 


fresh evidence. This has made the study of the classics a more 


hopeful and exciting pursuit in recent years than many of the more 
gloomy educationists of a generation ago would have believed 
possible. But a good deal of this activity has necessarily been the 
concern of specialists in one sphere or another. All who believe 
in the value of a classical education will also derive encourage- 
ment from the fact that in this modern age so many younger 
students are still attracted by the desire to learn Greek or Latin 
or at least study the history of Greece or Rome. Although the 
proportion of classical scholars may be declining at our schools 
and universities—as might be expected in an age when much 
more attention is being devoted to the sciences and to other arts 
faculties—it seems that the total number of students, who at 
every level are eager to learn something of the ancient world, is 
now pete than ever. 


_ on the Algerian people. Cairo itself emphasized De Gaulle’s” 


‘invasion talk’ had begun to have unpleasant side-effects. One 
_ forgotten. Another declared that, because of blind belief in the * 
power of the Americans, there had been ‘the most incredible 


fled, when there was no indication of coming intervention. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE Bean Be aE ne face phe Wars a wide — 
variety of interpretation in the communist and Arab- Pit noi 
Peking press and radio. said that the ‘ effective boycott” by the | 
Algerian masses was ‘another heavy blow’ for President _ de 
Gaulle; they predicted more ‘ frantic “military - repression *_ and 
an intensified struggle by the F.L.N. and its Afro-Asian Sup- a 
porters. Moscow described the result as a ‘ Pyrrhic victory ' >and 
decided that the majority of Frenchmen who had said ‘ Yes” were ZY 
voting for peace and not for De Gaulle’s proposals. . 

‘ The Voice of the Algerian Republic ’, broadcasting over Cae 
radio, said the referendum had no legal basis and was not binding 


‘defeat’, By contrast, a Moroccan radio commentator agreed 
that the French had expressed their confidence in De Gaulle’s 
ability to end the war in Algeria; but he maintained the Algerians 
sull wanted exlependeaa through strict application of the DAN. 
resolution. 
Moscow continued to say that secrete pointed to an im-— 
minent American attack on Cuba, even though the Cuban 
Government showed awareness that its own and the communists’ 


Havana radio commentator said that Cuba must not exaggerate 
the danger or concentrate so much on war that production was 
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desertions ’: Cubans had abandoned their jobs and businesses and 


Coinciding with Mr, Khrushchey’s friendlier approach to Dr. 
Adenauer, a Moscow broadcast in German said there were great 
possibilities for restoring normal relations between Western 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. ey between them would palys wees Gg 
serve the purposes of Nato: . een 

The Federal Republic is a member of Nato and, if it likes, : 
‘may remain there. Yet we shall always point out that the Nato 
blinkers frequently.prevent Bonn politicians from seeing the wide 

horizon of world politics, and from realizing where the ‘true 

interests of the German people lie. 


_ The next day Moscow, commenting in English for the United 
Kingdom on Mr. Thorneycroft’s talks in Bonn, said: 

It follows from the communiqué that under the pretext ake co; acel 
operation in space research the military circles of the two 
countries agreed on the joint production of the Blue Streak inter- 
continental ballistic missile . . ..Thus . . . the Adenauer Govern- 
ment will legalize the atomic armament. of the Bundeswehr in ee 
circumvention of the 1954 Paris Agreements, Britain, in — 
fact, gave up developing Blue Streak as a missile in April 1960 
and the Germans are still sceptical about its as possibilities for 
space research. 

Meanwhile Moscow’s Arabic broadcasts have been marking an ; 
occasion: y : 

Listen, Aswan. This § is Moscow. Today is the first anniversary: 
of the laying of the foundation stone of the High Dam. The 
installations of this dam have become the symbol of Soviet-Arab 
friendship .. . 

And Mr. Mikoyan referred to the ‘ strong and noble foundations’ 
of that friendship during the visit paid by the Vice-President of 
the U.A.R. to the Kremlin last month. Yet almost simultaneously : 
the Moscow-controlled World Marxist Review, in an article 
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entitled ‘Reign of Terror in the United Arab Republic ’, ts 


denounced the authorities in Syria as using methods \ worse than 
the Nazis’ against their political opponents. The World Marxist — es 
Review warned the regime that it would inevitably be under-— 

mined by the growing band of ‘democrats and patriots’, 

Moscow has organized a radio competition for Arab lis ates 

They have been invited to forecast, among other things, which of 
‘the two Great. Powers’ will show more economic progress 
during 1961; whether there will be a 


the ‘Kremlit will decide that Milage has won, 


PERFUMES FROM CALDY ISLAND 
_ THE PRINCIPAL INHABITANTS of the island of Caldy, off the Pem- 
- brokeshire coast in South Wales, are a body of Cistercian 
monks who combine their contemplative life with work on the 
farm of the Abbey there. ‘The Abbey’s main source of income ’, 
‘said PETER Lewis in ‘The Eye-witness’ (Home Service), 
“naturally comes from the farm. But the unpredictable forces of 
- mature cannot guarantee a steady income from cash crops which 
have a deadline for delivery. So it was that another source of 
revenue had to be found, and the idea of a perfume factory was 
born, an idea in the tradition of the great European religious 
houses. Expert ad- 
vice for the project 
came not only from — 
‘Caldy’s sister houses, — 
_ but also from the big 
- parfumerie houses 
of Paris, who still 
_ test and advise on 
‘the blending _ of 
Caldy scents. ; 
or Wis processing 
of scent naturally ae 
“Ae closely guarded 
secret, but - the | 
general and_ basic 
principles are com- 
‘mon to all. The 
monks process their 
_ scents from the 
-island’s indigenous 
plants. But these lack. 
variety, and a bold 
venture was the — 
: planting | Si lavender 
_ hedges “round the 
Abbey buildings and 
gardens. The final 
act in the drama of 
perfume making is 
the blending of the flower extract with oils and fixatures. As 
with wine, the success of perfume depends on the maturing 
period, and at Caldy the scent is left in large vats for two to 
three years. The most popular of Caldy’s perfumes still have 
the names of the original plants; names like “ Fern”, “ Gorse ” 
“Verbena”, and “Lavender”. In addition to the bottle 
scents the monks have a wide selection of pot-pourri, lavender 
baskets for linen cupboards, hand lotions, bath oils, and so on. 
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Monks of the Cistercian monastery ‘on Caldy Island working in the lavender fields. 
labelling perfume bottles 
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For the moment ne cater only for feminine tastes, but 
plans are now afoot for men’s toilet requisites, such as after-shave 
lotions and hair oils. 

“Perfume production in this monastic house is a new and 
growing industry, but with thousands of visitors crowding the 
island every summer the demand is on the increase. Last year for 


the first time Caldy perfumes were on sale in the big London 


stores as well as in Paris and New York’. 


DR. KLEMPERER ‘FACE TO FACE’ 

Dr. OTTO KLEMPERER recently answered questions put by JOHN 
FREEMAN in ‘ Face 
to Face’ on B.B.C. 

Television. At one 
point in the inter- 
view Mr. Freeman 
asked him: 

‘When did you 
first decide that you 
would like to be a 
conductor? ’ 

Otto Klemperer: 
I decided always; 
but I had a very 
amusing occasion in 
1906. Max Rein- 
hardt gave _ the 
Orpheus in the Un- 
derworld of Offen- 
bach, and he en- 
gaged Oscar Fried 
—at that time a 
very famous conduc- 
tor—to conduct it. 

_ But there was some 
trouble between him 
and the first singer 
and I conducted it 
for fifty evenings. I 
was very proud. 

Then it was decided that I should become a conductor. 

Freeman: And how old were you then? 
Klemperer: Twenty-one. I had had some experience in con- 


Below: 


ducting the orchestra of the Conservatory, but only in minor 


things. My greatest impression at that time was the conductor, 
Mahler. I heard him conduct in Vienna the Walkiire and 
Iphigenia in Aulis at a concert:.it was wonderful. Today we 
speak always of the enormous greatness of Toscanini—I assure 
you Mahler was much greater. 

Freeman: When did you first meet Mahler? 

Klemperer: In Berlin, when Oscar Fried was conducting the 
Second Symphony of Mahler; I had the honour to conduct the 


little orchestra behind the stage. And then I made a piano 
‘transcription for two hands of the Second Symphony and showed 


it to him in Vienna and he gave me a recommendation which 
opened all doors. He was my spiritus rector, he was very good to 
me. I came, by his recommendation, to Prague, as a real con- 


ductor, and I stayed there for three years. Then I went, also by 


it, to Hamburg, and I stayed there also about three years; then 
came a little intermission in Barmen in the Wuppertal. . 
Freeman: At one time you conducted a great deal of Mahler’s 
work. I think it is true to say that lately you have not, in London 
at any rate, conducted Mahler nearly so often as you used to, 
Klemperer: This is a misunderstanding. I have not changed 


at all. I think in the same way about modern music as I did in 


1933; but the Staatstheater in Berlin was subsidized by the State 


and the box office was not important, so I could also do works 


of modern type which had no success. Here it is otherwise: the 
Philharmonia is a private orchestra, and I have to consider the 
box office in making programmes. ir try my best to do this— 
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for instance, I did the Bruckner and on the same evening I did 
other more popular work. 

Freeman: There are two people in the world who I think 
are generally recognized as having special authority to conduct 
Mahler at the moment, because both were his pupils in the early 
days: Bruno Walter and yourself. Now, if one listens to Mahler 
conducted ‘by Bruno Walter and then conducted by you, it might 
be the work of two different composers; I wonder why this is? 

Klemperer: Walter is a very good conductor, but he is an 
absolutely other character than I am. It is difficult to speak about 
this. You see, he is very conciliating and very elegant, and very 
mild, and I am not. 

Freeman: And he is very romantic. 

Klemperer: Very romantic. I am not 
at all. And he is what we call—but you 
must not misunderstand—what we call a 
moralist, I am an immoralist! Absolutely. 

Freeman: And yours is an im- 
moralist’s version? 

Klemperer: Yes. 

Freeman: Dr. Klemperer, can I ask 
you this as conductor of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra in London: what about English 
audiences who demand that you should 
keep on playing the classics? 

Klemperer: They don’t demand it, 
They love the classics, but in my last 
concert I played a piece of Bartok, a 
modern composer, and they liked it very 
much. One may say that English audiences are very fair. 

Freeman: Yes. But if you found it easier in Berlin to play 
Stravinsky, Hindemith, Janacék (because in Berlin your orchestra 
was subsidized but here it is a private enterprise orchestra), this 
must mean that the public in this country does not like to hear 
these modern composers? 

Klemperer: That’s true: the other composers are more sure. 
One knows the success of Beethoven and the First Symphony 
of Brahms—always sold out—but these modern composers you 
don’t know. But it comes—it comes. 

x bate 

Freeman: Now you are seventy-five years old, is there any- 
thing quite new that you would like to do? 

Klemperer: I tell you. I have composed all my life, but I 
have had very few works published. I hope it will become more. 


THE DRIFTING LIFE OF THE SEA 
Speaking in ‘ Science Survey’ (Network Three), R. S. GLOVER, 
of the Oceanography Laboratory, Edinburgh, said in part of his 
talk that estimating ‘the abundance and distribution of 
plankton, the minute animal and plant life of the sea, is 
extremely difficult because the animals and plants are 
always moving, drifting at the mercy of the ocean cur- 
rents, dying and reproducing, being eaten in patches or 
being concentrated into patches by water movement. 

“In studying plankton, scientists try to sample fre- 
quently and over a wide area. In Edinburgh we 
attempt to do this by getting our samples from the ships 
that have to be at sea all the year round: ocean weather 
ships, merchant freighters, and passenger ships. We pro- 
vide them with an automatic plankton collector which 
is towed on a wire rope astern of the ship and about 
thirty feet beneath the surface of the sea. It is, in 
effect, a metal box about three feet long, with a small hole 
at the front through which the sea water enters, carrying 
with it the plankton. Inside the box a long band of very 
fine silk gauze, six inches wide, is unwound slowly from 
a spool; it filters the plankton from the water and is 
wound on to another spool bearing with it the animals 
and plants trapped and killed in the positions on the 
gauze in which they were caught. It is like a ciné camera 
which is loaded with reels of silk gauze instead of photo- 
graphic film. 

“When these filtering silks are unrolled in the labora- 
tory they provide a continuous panorama of the plankton; 
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Dr. Otto Klemperer during his television inter- 
view on January 8 
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a band of silk seventeen feet long carries samples of the animals 
and plants collected during 500 miles of the ship’s passage. This 
instrument, the continuous plankton recorder, is a British inven- 
tion designed more than thirty years ago by Sir Alister Hardy, 
who is now Professor of Zoology at Oxford. In 1931 Hardy 
started a survey of the plankton of the North Sea using ships 
working from Hull. The survey is now carried out by ships of 
sIx nations, providing a month-by-month picture of the plankton 
in the North Sea, the English Channel, the Bay of Biscay, the 
Atlantic west of the British Isles, and the Norwegian Sea. 

“The results provide knowledge about the sea which we 
believe will contribute towards man’s 
ability to make the best. use of the im- 
mense natural resources of the oceans 
which occupy about 70 per cent. of the 
Earth’s surface. For instance, research with 
the plankton recorder has shown that the 
redfish may be much more abundant than 
the familiar fish such as herring, cod, and 
plaice. The numbers caught by the con- 
tinuous plankton recorder suggest a large 
potential stock of redfish. Obviously this 
could be a valuable asset but (like the 
goose that laid the golden egg) one that 
must be guarded jealously. Fishermen 
must not take so many adults from the sea 
that the remaining breeding population 
becomes too small tq maintain a stock of 
young recruits. 

‘Our plankton recorders, which are 
out month after month, provide us with excellent opportuni- 
ties to detect short-lived events such as changes in ocean currents, 
revealed by the drifting plankton. (Twice in recent months we 
believe we have detected branch currents of the Gulf Stream 
system.) Studies of currents are essential to a proper understand- 
ing of many things, weather for instance, or the ocean surges 
that sometimes cause severe flooding of low-lying countries. 

“Research on the plankton is only one of many aspects of 
physical and biological oceanography that we must explore if we 
are to be prepared to meet the problems of future food supplies 
for the rapidly increasing populations of the Earth. In recent years 
there has been a mood of expansion of marine research throughout 
the world; we in Britain must not be left behind, for we live on a 
crowded island and we buy a lot of food from other countries. We 
shall be particularly sensitive to population increases in 
those nations which, at the present day, can sell their surplus food 
to us. We need now to arm ourselves with all the knowledge 
we can acquire about the land and, even more (for there is 
so much to learn and probably so much to gain) about the sea ’. 


John Cura 
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rO Shakespearean character has received more en- 


» | thusiastic praise than Falstaff, More ink and print © 


may have been devoted to the enigmatic figure of 
% Hamlet, but it is Falstaff who has turned critics into 
a rapturous chorus. Among the loudest applauders of the fat 
knight may be found professors of Eng. Lit. who, after their 
glass of barley water, have never stayed up later than eleven, and 


careful men of letters who would no more think of roistering 


in a tavern than of breaking into a bank. Falstaff is not only 
wonderfully written in himself but the cause that good writing 
has come out of other men. But is there anything new to be said 
about him? I think there is, but only after we have stopped 
chuckling and clapping, have begun to explore the mind of 
Falstaff’s creator, and have seen both the character and the poet 
who made him against the widest possible background of English 
literature and life. " 


Shakespeare the Astute Man of the Theatre 
In order to understand what happened to Falstaff, how he was 
built up and then knocked down, how in this instance the dramatist 
in Shakespeare conquered the poet, we must first return to some 
familiar ground. Here we shall keep company not with Shake- 
speare the poet but with Shakespeare the astute man of the 
theatre, anxious to provide his company with plays and to please 
his large audiences. Richard II and Henry VI had already been 
written, and if there were to be more historical plays, based like 
the others on Holinshed’s Chronicles, clearly they ought to fill 
this gap between Richard II and Henry VI. Moreover, within 
this gap, waiting for Shakespeare to bring him to life on the 
stage, was the one triumphant popular figure among all these 
-monarchs—King Henry V. Audiences loved him, for even bad 
plays about him had proved successful. As a hero-king of drama 
he seemed to promise everything; first the madcap youth, the 
despair of his father; then the gallant prince who helped his father 
to put down rebellion; and finally the king, now free of all folly, 
who proved to be a greater man than his father. Such a figure 
was worth more than one play; there could be matter for two 
dramas in his wild youth and subsequent gallantry on the battle- 
field, and for yet another in his reign as king. So Shakespeare 
devised Henry IV, Parts I and IJ, and Henry V. 

The legends of Prince Hal’s youthful follies could not be 
ignored. Indeed, without them there could hardly be a play worth 
seeing. The serious matter, what could be made out of the 
rebellions against Bolingbroke, was inferior to that in Richard II 
and Henry VI. The scenes containing Prince Hal and his boon 
companions would be a welcome change from those showing the 
harsh dry king and his court or the stiff anger of the barons in 
rebellion. A drama on two different levels was possible here, as 
Shakespeare saw from the first. (Here I must add, to be rid of 
the subject, that he accepted the theatrical tradition that Prince 
Hal’s chief boon companion was Sir John Oldcastle. It is 
generally supposed that the character was re-named Falstaff 
because Oldcastle, executed as a Lollard, was regarded as an 
early Protestant martyr. But it is also likely that Shakespeare was 
glad to give this giant creation a name of his own. And to us 

he is Falstaff, so that we can forget Oldcastle.) é 


A Drama on Two Levels 
It was a brilliant idea to present the drama of Henry IV and 
his son on two different levels, dividing it between the court and 
the tavern, the top people and the riff-raff, and giving the 
historical play a new breadth and depth. But technically it was 
tricky. If the comic scenes of low life were not good entertain- 


ment, all was lost. But if they were too good, the balance of the 


drama would be destroyed. Again, if Prince Hal was shown 


more or less his own size and 


rollicking with tedious buf- 
foons, as the heroic central 
character he would suffer just 
as the play itself would. The 
future hero-king must at least 
frolic in amusing. company. 
There must be somebody in 
the tavern, leading him on, 


weight. And while this char- 
acter must be good enough to 
sustain all the comic scenes, he 
must not divert any sympathy 
from Henry when, as king, 
Henry has to reject him. For 
unless we are ready, at the end 
of the second part of Henry IV, 
to join in the cheering for the 
new young king, soon to be the 7 FF : g 
all-conquering hero of the play : ; :% 

of Henry V, something will have gone badly wrong. And, as we 
Know, it did go wrong. After Falstaff has been rebuked and 
rejected, then carried off to the Fleet prison, we stare after him 


in dismay and cannot do any cheering for King Henry. Hurray 
for what? 


The Fat Knight Who Steals Two Plays 

It went wrong not because the technical job was altogether too 
tricky. When his mind was considering every aspect of his work, 
Shakespeare was equal to any technical problem, no matter how 
tricky, but often his stagecraft slipped because he was not 
attending to it properly, not bothering, not caring, just pasting the 
thing together ready for next Tuesday, What happened in Henry 
IV, however, was not the result of indifference. Here Shakespeare 
the successful man of the theatre, the planner of a series of plays 
about English kings, was defeated by Shakespeare the poet, the 
creator working out of his unconscious depth. It is the dramatist’s 
experience, craft, talent, that present us with Henry, both as 
prince and as king; but the character of Falstaff comes out of 
the poet’s genius. This was felt by audiences from the very first, 
for there are contemporary references to the two parts of Henry 
IV as the Falstaff plays. The fat knight, originally intended as a 
foil to the prince and so much comic relief, steals both the 
Henry IV plays, and he would have walked away with Henry V 
too if Shakespeare, breaking the promise of the Henry IV 
epilogue, had not killed him offstage. So that the hero-king could 
live in all glory, Falstaff had to die. In the two earlier plays 
Shakespeare does his best for Henry—we can see him working 
at it, trying to keep to his conscious plan—but Henry is over- 
shadowed, almost extinguished, by that huge, triumphant, 
effortless creation—Falstaff. 

I repeat—effortless. A character of such size, scope, and 


vitality, a character who seems himself a genius, cannot be 


sustained by conscious effort. He arrives, pulsing and glowing 
with life, from the unconscious depths. No writer, not the 
cleverest who ever lived, could coldly contrive, put together, 
consciously set in motion, a Falstaff. If such characters seem 
magical, as indeed they do, that is because they come, like figures 
in some marvellous enduring dream, from the magical part of 
man, the innermost recesses and unfathomable depths of his 
being, the region far within where ‘he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise’, These giant characters come 
unbidden, and when they arrive, they do as they please. Shake- 
speare, consciously planning his historical series, with one eye 
on his more important patrons, wanted a useful comic foil to 
Prince Hal, some fat old fool who would amuse him and us for 
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a time and could then be shrugged away; but what he got, rising 
magnificently out of his creative depths, was Falstaff, who not 
only does not fit into the drama’s planned structure but finally 


succeeds, at least for many of us, in wrecking it. At the end of 


Henry IV, Part II, we are not ready for a play about Henry V 
—let the treacherous prig stew in his oil of anointment!—but 
are eager to follow Falstaff to the Fleet prison or wherever he 
chooses to go, and would echo the cry of Bardolph when he hears 
that Falstaff is dead: ‘Would I were with him, wheresome’er 
he is, either in Heaven or in Hell! ” 

It is not fanciful to suggest then, as I do again now, that here 
Shakespeare the poet, the creative man, by conceiving a character 
se out of scale, so much in excess of what the drama needed, rose 
up and rebelled against Shakespeare the careful and practical 
man of the theatre. It is not unreasonable to regard Falstaff as 
the retort, the huge protest, of one side of Shakespeare, the inner 
and hidden side, to the other, the outward, belonging to the smiling 
and prosperous playwright, already with an eye on some sound 
property and a possible coat-of-arms. _ 

If Falstaff is much bigger and richer than he was originally 
designed to be, this is because the life in him was created by an 


- explosion of rebellious energy. Out of this same eruption, which 


was to be followed soon by the explosions and earthquakes and 
shuddering darkness of the tragedies, came much else, not offered 
for our enjoyment now: scorn and disgust and the beginning of 
horror, all the imagery of disease that increasingly finds its way 
into this two-part drama of Henry IV and his son. The wretched 
king, dying by inches, who has sacrificed so much for power and 
enjoyed it so little; his friends and enemies alike, clanking metallic 
figures that seem to talk in clanking metallic verse; the brassy 
pride, the anger that can be released at a word, a touch, the cold 
treacheries, the meaningless battlefields still smoking while the 
next set of pompous lies is being composed and uttered; we are 
made more and more aware of all these, together with sores, poxes 


‘and plagues, as the drama of Henry IV moves to its close. The 


common folk make no better show than the baronial ironclads; 
they are senile and doting, like Shallow and Silence, or bleating 
caricatures of common men like those pressed into military service 
by Falstaff. The bright shield of chivalry is reversed and seems 
to be crawling with maggots. fers 


Rebellion against the Outer World ~° 
None of this is realism, simple and direct as it would have been 


in Chaucer, for example; there are too many diseases, too much 


scorn and disgust; it is a voice from a man’s inner world condemn- 
ing the outer world of power and glory, to which one side of the 
man himself may have been too much committed. He is protesting 
and rebelling against himself. Yeats said that we make poetry out 
of the quarrel with ourselves; and until his last years, Shake- 


speare, with his rich but deeply divided nature, was always ready 


for this quarrel. One half of him, the more outward and conscious 
half, admired order and detested all forms of disorder; we could 
fairly describe it as conservative, respectable, conformist. The 
other half of him, which seized the pen whenever he was being 


fully creative, was in hot rebellion against the ordered world, and — 


it was the fiery energy of this hidden self that went into his 
greatest characters, all of them rebels of one sort and another, 
like Hamlet, Cleopatra, and Falstaff. 

The secret of Falstaff is that he is the masterfulness, quickness, 
energy, genius, everything that makes a great commander of men, 
all in the service not of power and glory but of delight. When we 
see him on the stage we miss these essential qualities because the 
over-padded actor is so busy being a fat old man, puffing and 
wheezing and grunting. But Falstaff wears his years and fat as 
if they were a comic uniform, using them as matter for more 
humour, so that all the best jokes about his age and size are his 
own. We must not be deceived by his sprawling bulk; his eye 
misses nothing; his mind is wonderfully clear, quick and com- 
manding, working like lightning—but summer lightning, hurting 
nobody. He is a great man, far greater than Bolingbroke or any 
of his brawling nobles, but he is a very unusual great man because 
instead of giving himself to ambition and power, he chooses ease, 
pleasure, good fellowship, his and our delight. He is the Alex- 
ander, Caesar, or Napoleon not of battlefields, victory marches 
and ruined kingdoms but of rollicking evenings and circles of 


. 


y 
t 


And why should not 


ne qualities of a master of men, every- 
thing that makes for greatness, serve for once far removed from 

the standards of ambition, cruelty, death? The triumph of Fal- 
staff down the centuries is not explained by the fact that his scenes 


offer comic relief from the grim chronicle of Bolingbroke and his 4 


adversaries. 


sympathy. He knows he is ridiculous, therefore there is in him 
a detached intelligence that demands our respect; the others, for 


all their pride and high places only like so many brutal boys, are 
ridiculous without knowing it. In a third kingdom, the invisible __ 
but enduring realm of intelligence and spirit, Falstaff is not their 


butt, he is their master. 


A Great Poetical Creation Who Talks Prose me 
His raffishness, his lying and cheating, his astounding 


impudence, must be accepted, but we are mistaken if we imagine _ 
that we have only to add wit and humour to them to complete ~ 


the character. He is something more than just another lovable 
rogue. Odd elements, usually opposed and excluding one another, 


are mixed in him, fused together in his personality. His judgments 


are absolutely realistic; he is easily the most clear-sighted person 
in the play; he is entirely free from the common English vice of 
self-deception; the world in which he moves, so superbly sure of 


himself, is the real world, where wounds are wounds, corpses are 


corpses, and cant and nonsense are cant and nonsense. Yet, though 
he talks prose, Falstaff is undoubtedly one of Shakespeare’s great 
poetical creations; he exists in an atmosphere in which there is 
an element of poetical idealism; he is almost an archetype, a 
symbol of the self raised to its highest power of wit and humour, 
ease and enjoyment; he belongs to some haunting dream, perhaps 
as old as drink and firelight, of a gigantic wonderful night out, 
a hell of a party. When we are no longer haunted by this dream, 
we have finished with our youth for ever. ; ; 
So when Falstaff tells the travellers he is robbing that ‘ young 


men must live’, or, with sublime impudence, says to the Chief 


Justice ‘ You that are old consider not the capacities of us that 
are young ’, he is not merely making a joke out of his white hairs, 
for we cannot help feeling he speaks out of a spirit enduringly 
youthful. When, after seeing through Shallow and Silence at a 
glance, he says to us ‘ Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are 


to this vice of lying! ’ we still feel this spirit, dead in them, is” 
alive in him, that his eye is still clear and bright while theirs 


are misty with age, self-deception and foolishness. That fine 
critic, Walter Raleigh, in his life of Shakespeare, brings the poet 
and his creation together here: ‘ With the passing of Falstaff ’, 
he tells us, ‘ Shakespeare’s youth was ended. All that wonderful 
experience of London life, all those days and nights of freedom 
and adventure and the wooing of new pleasures, seem to be 
embodied in this great figure, the friend and companion of the 
young *. This could hardly be said better, but we must examine 


this relation between the poet and the character he created far 


more closely than Raleigh did. 


Threat to the Structure of the Drama 


I have already said that Shakespeare the popular dramatist, 
the careful, successful man of the theatre, wanted to write three 


plays about Henry, first as Prince Hal and then as the triumphant 
hero-king, Henry V; but he had received from Shakespeare, the 


poet, the creative and rebellious man, far more than was necessary ~ 
to keep the story going. Falstaff, a tremendous character, 


To go as we do from Bolingbroke’s kingdom to — 
Falstaff’s is to experience a glorious expansion of the spirit; the . 

glitter of steel is transformed into firelight, candlelight, and the — 

gleam of gold in the sherris-sack; the men of power and war, 
rigid in iron, all vanish, and we are among boon companions, 
the enchanted air is filled with ‘nimble, fiery and delectable 
shapes’. Where the two kingdoms come together and clash, as. 
in the battle scenes, Falstaff still commands our allegiance and — 
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threatened the whole structure of the drama, diverting sympathy ie sie 


from where it was needed, just because he took up so much room 
And if we follow Falstaff 


and attracted so much attention. 
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wanted to use him as a comic foil and the other Shakespeare who 
could not help enlarging, deepening, illuminating the character, 
this figure symbolic of and sustained by his own rebellious energy, 
his love of a life not found in courts and on battlefields. In the 
first scene, set in the prince’s apartment, Falstaff says some good 
things but has not arrived at his full stature. Indeed, here he 
plays the part originally assigned to him, simply as the leading 
figure among the prince’s idle companions. 

It is at the end of this scene, after what we may call the Gads- 
hill plot has been worked out between the prince and Pointz, 
that the prince, left alone, begins: ¢ 

I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness 


and tells us that he will imitate the sun, sooner or later emerging 
from the clouds and 
then admired all the 
more. It is a detestable 
speech, going much 
further in cold calcula- 
tion and self-approval 
than the situation de- 
mands. Quiller-Couch, 
while accepting it, 
rightly, as Shake- 
speare’s, suggests that 
it was added to the 
scene after the play was 
written, because the 
leading actor, playing 
Henry, insisted upon 
some speech of this 
kind, detaching the 
prince from his low 
companions. This is 
possible, but my own 
view is that the speech 
is overdone, clumsily 
losing sympathy, be- 
cause Shakespeare, al- 
ready fascinated by the 
possibilities of Falstaff, 
is forcing himself to 
keep the story as he 
originally planned it. 
He gives Prince Henry 
what is ‘at best a tact- 
less speech because he is already beginning to feel divided 
about him. 

Taste in humour is personal. I can only speak for myself when 
I say that the Gadshill scenes and the long tavern scene that 
follows them do not show us the great Falstaff, except in a few 
flashes. My guess is that they were originally planned to keep 
the prince dominant, with Falstaff his butt, but as the scene in 
the tavern developed, after the robbery, Falstaff began taking 
charge of the proceedings. Even so, he is still not quite his 
richest and ripest self. He reaches this towards the end of Act III, 
perhaps in that opening speech to Bardolph which concludes with 
‘Company, villainous company, hath been the spoil of me’, 
When we find him at the war he is fully ripe: notably in his 
account of how he first recruited well-to-do timid fellows, who 
immediately bought out their services, leaving him to fill his 
ranks with riff-raff : 


* ..... You would think that I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals lately come from swine-keeping, from eating 
draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on the way, and told me 
I had unloaded all the gibbets, and press’d the dead bodies. No 
eye have seen such scarecrows. I’ll not march through Coventry 
with them, that’s flat: nay, and the villains march wide between 
the legs, as if they had gyves on; for, indeed, I had the most of 
them out of prison. There’s but a shirt and a half in all my 
company......’ 

Equally rich are his exchanges with Prince Henry and West- 
moreland on the subject of these men—‘ food for powder, food 
for powder; they'll fill a pit as well as better’; the famous 

- soliloquy on Honour; and then of course our various glimpses of 
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Ralph Richardson as Falstaff with his page in the Old Vic production of Henry IV Part II 
at the New Theatre, London, in 1945 
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him during the battle of Shrewsbury. Here, among the alarums 
and excursions, he is allowed to make some characteristic observa- 
tions, as for example: ‘I like nét such grinning honour as Sir 
Walter hath: give me life, which if I can save, so; if not honour 
comes unlook’d for, and there’s an end’. But the dramatist, now 
in charge of these final scenes of Part I, takes the opportunity 
here to raise the prince high above Falstaff. Notice the prince’s 
speech when he thinks that Falstaff is dead : 


c 


aerators Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spared a better man:' 
O, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 

If I were much in love with vanity! ’ 


Falstaff, shamming death, overhears the whole of this speech 
and he should have taken better note of the last two lines I have 
quoted. The business 
that follows—his taking 
the body of Hotspur 
on his back and then 
pretending to have 
killed him—is not very 
happily contrived, at 
least to our taste, even 
though Falstaff’s 
account of the matter 
contains one of those 
exact details that al- 
ways suggest a master 
of lying: ‘I grant you 
I was down and out of 
breath; and so was he: 
but we rose both at an 
instant, and fought a 
long hour by Shrews- 
bury clock... .” And 
if, as I feel strongly, 
there is something un- 
satisfactory about these 
scenes that conclude 
Part I, something 
hurried, forced, over- 
contrived, I believe it 
is because the drama- 
tist, as distinct from 
the poet, has to take 
charge almost brutally, 
has to make his points, 
round off his action, get the thing done. This is a contracting 
process; Falstaff, like humour itself, is essentially expansive, so 
he has to suffer some loss. 


jfohn Vickers 


The second part of this talk, which was broadcast in the Third 
Programme, will be published in THE LISTENER next week 


Dirge 


The willows now I do regret 
beside the river Rye 
the sappy earth and all 
that faked autumnal fire 
cool wounds upon the granular wall 
dried veins that clutch 
the indignant eaves 
weep, weep 
for all will fall 


as slowly as the yellow leaves 
as softly as the silken sleeves 
discarded by a bridal bed 
now the bright day is dead 
is dead 
and we must sleep 
~ or die 
HERBERT READ 
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DENYS PAGE considers early Greek history in the light of modern discoveries _ ace 


CCORDING to the Statutes of Oxford University, | 


Greek history begins in 776 B.c. What this means is 
that we know a great deal about what happened from 
then onwards, and until recently we knew little about 
the preceding thousand or twelve hundred years. All this has been 
completely changed by the discoveries of modern archaeology, 
and for us the difficulty is not so much to find anything at all to 
say about Greek history before Homer, but rather to decide how 


To summarize the 
outlines: some- 
time about 2000 or 
1900 B.c. Greece was 
invaded and perman- 
ently occupied by a 
new people, the first 
speakers of the Greek 
language. After some 
hundreds of years of 
living and no doubt to 
some extent blending 


tion, these Greek in- 
vaders came under the 
spell of Minoan Crete, 
and the fusion of these 
two cultures resulted in 
one of the most bril- 
liant periods of civil- 
ization in the whole of 
ancient history — the 
period of Mycenaean 
art and architecture, 
commercial expansion 
and political organiza- 
tion. The Mycenaean 
Greeks disappeared 
from the scene in a 
sudden and 
mysterious way during 
the twelfth century B.c., 
and from then onwards all is darkness or dimness for about 400 
years, until the founding of the Olympic Games in 776 B.c. 
At that time, the Greeks themselves knew nothing whatever about 


their past, except that a large body of epic poems had somehow 
survived—and that was almost the only record they had of their 


own history. 

It is easy to trace the milestones on the road by which we have 
learned so much in so short a period of time. The first step was 
the discovery of the nine cities of Troy by Schliemann from 
1870 onwards, and the further discovery by Blegen in the nine- 
teen-thirties that one of the cities, the seventh, was destroyed 
after a siege about the date of Homer’s Trojan war. Then came 
the excavations at the great palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns, on 
the Greek mainland, also by Schliemann in the eighteen- 
seventies: that was our first picture of any period of prehistoric 
Greeks—it was a picture of the artistic, wealthy and adventurous 
people we call the Mycenaeans, that is the ruling class in Greece 
from 1600 to 1200 B.c. The next landmark was the resurrection 
of the Minoan world by Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, and that 
revealed a most brilliant civilization, one of the great cultures 
of the ancient world—a culture which both materially and 
spiritually played a leading part in moulding the character of the 
Mycenaean Greeks, 

These archaeological discoveries wrote a new chapter, indeed 
a whole book, in the history of Greece. But there was still nothing 


Homeric Wor 


The ruins of the palace of Agamemnon at Mycenae 
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in writing: nothing in writing had been found at Troy or in 

Greece, and what had been found in Crete could not be read. The 

gap was to some extent filled by the next two major events. From > 

1906 onwards some 10,000 written tablets, contemporary with the 

Mycenaean period in Greece, were excavated at the capital of — 

the Hittite Empire in the centre of Asia Minor: their decipher- 

ment filled a huge gap in the history of the civilized world at this 

period. Very few of the documents—less than two dozen—refer — 
is to the Greeks: but by © 

a lucky chance they do 

just what we wanted 

most—throw some light _ 

on the state of affairs 

in western Asia Minor, 

including the neigh-— 

bourhood of Troy; and 

this was just at the time 

of the legendary siege, 

which Blegen’s excava- 

tions have now shown . 

to be a real siege of = 

Troy. Finally, in 1939, 

some 600 clay tablets, 

inscribed in what we ] 

had thought of as a 

Minoan-Cretan — script 

—the so-called ‘ Linear 

B ’—were found on the 

Greek mainland at the 

palace of Pylos, and in 

1952 Michael Ventris 

succeeded in proving 

that the language of 

these was Greek, and it 

is now possible to read 

a good deal of what is 

written on them. To-- 

day, in fact, we know a 

great deal more about \! 

the past of the Greeks 

23 than, for example, 
Pericles or Plato did in the fifth century B:c.; and we can judge 

much better than they could how to distinguish fact from fiction 

in the Homeric poems. ik ; eae : 

What exactly are the qualities that make Homer great as few 
writers have ever been great? One might say, and truly, that 


_ , 


' Homeric Greek, like Elizabethan English, is in itself a beautiful 


language. Although Homer’s characters are in many ways remote 
from us, and his way of thinking and material background totally 
different from ours, nevertheless he has the gift of talking across 
the barriers of time and place—a peculiar gift of imagination 
and expression which has, as a matter of fact, made the same 
immediate impact on everyone everywhere. It is largely a matter 
of the power of description: few if any writers have ever sur- 
passed Homer in this quality. No matter what he is describing, 
events or things or emotions, it is simple and natural and highly 
picturesque, it rings true, it is as recognizable by you in your — 
surroundings as it was by Agamemnon in his. ; MN Ae! 
There is one big difference between the Odyssey and the Iliad. == 
The story of the Odyssey, the ten years’ wanderings of Odysseus 
on his way home to Ithaca from the siege of Troy, is pure fiction — 


6 oe 


from start to finish: but what the Iliad claims to describe is 


i 


episodes from the siege itself, and no one can read it wi 

feeling that this is fundamentally a historical poem, == 
The Greeks themselves took this for granted. They hac 

doubt that there was a Trojan war, and there 
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people as Priam and Hector, Achilles and Ajax, 
who did, in broad outline, what Homer says they 
did. The material civilization, the political 
and social background, though not like anything 
known or remembered in historical times, were 
thought by the Greeks to be a true picture of 
Mycenaean Greece, about 1200 B.c., when the 
siege of Troy occurred. It is on this point that 
we are so much better informed than the Greeks 
were, since the decipherment of the Hittite and 
Linear B documents and Blegen’s excavation 
of Troy. We now know for certain that there 
was a.siege and sack of Troy near the end of the 
Mycenaean period; and we know that at that 
very time, and in the area concerned, Greek 
military and commercial forces. were at work on 
a large scale. We have good reason to believe 
that the names of the principal Homeric heroes, 
Priam and Hector and Achilles and Patroclus 
and Ajax, are the actual names of men who took 
leading parts in the fighting in ‘Asia Minor at 
that time. 

When we turn to the political and social back- 
ground of Homer, the difficulty has always been 
that it seems to be a composite picture, with 
elements from different civilizations all mixed 
up—Early Mycenaean and Late Mycenaean, 
Bronze Age and Iron Age, Dark Ages, and later. 
It has always seemed likely that there are not 
many of the very old elements left, the elements 
peculiar to the Mycenaean Age, descriptions of 
things and techniques and political factors which existed in the 
time of Agamemnon and then disappeared from the world for ever. 
It is remarkable enough that any such elements should have been 
preserved at all: but it was the Linear B documents which first 
taught us how very little the Homeric poems do preserve of the 
true picture of the Mycenaean past. The lesson of the documents 
was, though perhaps it should not have been, a considerable 
surprise. They give us no help with the main political structure 
of Greece as a whole. For that, we still depend on Homer and 
the archaeologist. According to Homer, Mycenaean Greece was 
a network of more or less independent kingdoms, large and small, 
each centred on a great palace—Pylos, Athens, Mycenae, Sparta, 
Thebes, and others—all in some ill- : 
defined way owing allegiance to one 
kingdom, that of Agamemnon at 
Mycenae. This is almost certainly a 
true picture, and the Linear B docu- 
ments say nothing either for or 
against it. 

What the documents do is to tell 
us a great deal about the internal 
economy of one of these kingdoms, 
that of Pylos; and the tale they tell, 
in great detail, is of an autocratic, 
bureaucratic government operating 
through an army of officials, measur- 
ing and counting, collecting and dis- 
tributing, ordering and recording. 
Slavery, of which Homer says next 
to nothing, was common and wide- 
‘spread; labour was highly special- 
ized; land-tenure was organized in 
a most complicated way. There is 
no trace whatsoever of this picture in 
Homer. He has no notion that his 
heroic world was in fact a model 
bureaucracy, a society divided and 
sub-divided and labelled and 
rationed and in general controlled in 
all its doings by an army of busy- 
bodies whose least report, even to 
the counting of a single goat, was 
entered on a form by a secretary 
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Detail from an Attic vase of the fifth century B.c. showing 
scenes during the sack of Troy: the death of King Priam at 
the hands of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles 

By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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Jars for storing oil in the palace of Minos at Knossos, Crete 


in the palace. The Homeric poems portray the great kings and 
their retainers as a small and highly privileged class, created by 
pedigree and fostered by hereditary wealth, bound only by loose 
allegiance to a supreme overlord and a strong but very elastic 
code of honour in which personal courage was the first requisite. 
This simple philosophy, noblesse oblige, is most clearly stated in 
the twelfth book of the J/iad. 

The archaeologist has taught us much about the merchants. 
From 1400 to 1200 B.c. the Mycenaean traders carried their 
products as far west as Sicily, as far east as Egypt and Palestine. 
They settled in Crete and on the island of Rhodes, in Cyprus, 
and on the coast of Syria. Putting the evidence all together, we 
can now say not only that Mycen- 
aean Greece was dominated by a 
group of independent kingdoms, 
owing some kind of allegiance or at 
least war-service to an overlord at 
Mycenae; we also know that they 
lived in considerable comfort, or even 
luxury, created by the enterprise of 
a large commercial class; and they 
kept close control of their subjects 
through a civil service of an excep- 
tionally intrusive and pervasive kind. 
Of all this, both in outline and detail, 
Homer knows nothing. 

Everybody agrees—even the 
Greeks agreed, more or less—that 
Homer lived hundreds of years after 
the events he describes, and that he 
had no written documents from the 
past. The question, therefore, is not 
‘Why is he unaware of so much 
about Mycenaean Greece?’ but 
‘How can he possibly have known 
what he does know? ’ The answer is 
that the Greek epic is poetry of a 
peculiar kind—it is oral, and it is 
traditional. By oral I mean that it 
was composed in the mind without 
the help of writing. And by tradi- 
tional I mean that it was preserved 
by memory and handed down by 
word of mouth from one generation 
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to another. The Iliad is the last stage process of growth and ~ 
development which began at or very soon after the siege of Troy 


itself. This kind of poetry (and this is true of epic poetry in many - 


languages besides Greek) can only be composed, and can only be 
preserved, if the poet has at his disposal a ready-made stock of 
traditional phrases—half-lines and whole lines and groups of lines, 
ready-made for almost every conceivable purpose. He composes 
while he recites; he cannot stop to think how he is to go on; he 
must have the whole of his story in his mind before he begins, ‘and 
he must have in his memory the whole—or almost the whole—of 
the phrases which he will need to tell that story. The Homeric 
poems are in fact composed like this—not in words, but in 
sequences of ready-made phrases; in 28,000 lines there are 
25,000 repeated phrases, large or small. 


The Homeric Question 

But we have still to face the most difficult question of all, a 
question to which there is no certain answer. The Iliad is specially 
connected with the name of Homer; but if it is, as most people 
agree, not a new poem like Paradise Lost but the last stage in a 
long continuous process of development, what room is left for 
Homer? Are we to think of numerous relatively short lays trans- 
formed by the genius of Homer into a long unified epic, much 


or most of it of his own composition? Or is there no single 


master-hand, only a kind of gradual evolution, a poem enlarged 
and improved by many composers over a long period of time? 
Or is the truth half-way between these extremes—that Homer 
made the Iliad out of earlier poetry in which a quarter or half 
or three-quarters of his work had already been done for him? 
This is, essentially, the Homeric question; and it is no more 
answerable today than it was 200 years ago. There are no hard 


facts to go on. The nearest thing to a fact is the name of Homer: ° 


the Greeks remembered that somewhere in the remote past there 
had been a great name connected with their famous poems. 
They did not know when he lived or where he lived; they knew 
no other facts about him at all, and they could no more have 
answered our question than we can. 


The rise of the Greek epic is a miracle and a mystery. It is — 


one of the few things which survived what we call the Dark Age 
of Greece. Sometime soon after 1200.B.c, the Mycenaean civiliza- 


tion was wiped off the face of the earth. The great palaces were — 


destroyed, the great kings and their peoples were killed or driven 
out or enslaved. For the next 300 or 400 years Greece was iso- 
lated, impoverished, parochial, The art of writing was lost; 
contact with the outside world was reduced to little or nothing; 
the arts and crafts of Mycenaean Greece were disused or greatly 
debased. The contrast is about as extreme as it could be: no 
period in all Greek history surpasses the Mycenaean in unity, in 
wealth and strength, in political stability and commercial enter- 
prise, combined with a high level of art and technical skill. 
Then everything either stops or is suddenly greatly reduced. 
We do not know exactly what it was that destroyed the Mycena- 
eans and started this long period of darkness and degeneracy. 
The one thing certain is that when the Dark Ages are over the 
greater part of Greece is seen to be occupied by a non-Mycenaean 
tribe of Greeks, the Dorians. The obvious conclusion is that the 
Dorians pushed the Mycenaeans out: but it is probably not as 
simple as that. The collapse of Mycenae ought to be looked at in 
a wider context—it was aot the only Great Power which came to 
a sudden and violent end about that time. For all we know, the 
Mycenaeans collapsed in the same great movement of peoples 
as that which overthrew the Hittite Empire in Asia Minor, and 
many great cities of Syria and Palestine. But whether the Dorians 


invaded Mycenaean Greece or merely occupied a vacuum created 


by others, the result is the same: several hundred years of dark- 
ness or dimness, slowly climbing back to the respectable level of 
civilization attained at the beginning of the historical period. 


Unparalleled Influence of the ‘Iliad’ and * Odyssey ’ 
All through this period of darkness one thing had been growing 
up: the epic poetry of the Mycenaeans, enlarged and adapted 
by generation after generation, without the help of writing. We 
have some reason to believe that this process of development went 
on for some time during the historical period; we cannot be sure 


aaa years ‘ley exercise¢ ovel 
Greeks, not only over their literature but absat over the educ: i 
of the young and the political and moral thinking of the adult. 
Homer was the only thing in Greek history that can properly 
be called international—the common property of Greeks every- 
where, the one uniform civilizing factor. There has never been 
anything quite like this in the history of civilization arte the — 
Bible. ; 
European civilization is “continuous from. its beginnings in 
Greece to the present day. It has always seemed to emerge — 
rather suddenly, and on a surprisingly large scale, everything 
more or less reaching its peak at the same time. We have always 
been able to follow the trail back till it was lost in the Dark 
Age of Greece: and the only real difference now is the fact that 
we know a great deal about what happened before the Dark Age. 
Of course there must have been some degree of continuity from the 
Mycenaeans through the Dark Age into classical Greece: but I 
see no indication that any of the most significant and valuable 
parts of the legacy of Greece jump the gap of the Dark Ages 
back to Mycenaean Greece. The Mycenaean political and eco- 
nomic organization may well have been the best that Greece 
ever had: but the foundation of modern politics and philosophy, 
law and literature, mathematics and medicine, astronomy and — 
architecture, are all to be found in the period after the Dark 
Ages, from the eighth century B.c. onwards, Therevis no indica- 
tion that any of the really important aspects of classical Greek 
civilization was an inheritance from its Mycenaean past. The 
historian of European culture must begin with his eyes on the 
end of the Dark Ages and the following centuries, not earlier; 
after the Homeric poems, not before them or even including them. 


_ Thus, the poems which Europe has most admired and felt most 


at home in were completed before the foundations of European © 
civilization were laid —From a talk in Network Three 


Witness Was Awakened 
- by a Scream — 


- Lying within my island, rung by birds, 
Books on the waving wall, sheets bright as bread, 
- The moon, fast in a foliage of words 
Turning its wheel of age above my head, 


~ I see the night, her cataract of tides 

Strike with black sounds the citadel of bone, 
And i in the scarlet river of my side | 

Swim the great stars, unwritten and alone. 


Now seas of silence drift the dropping air 

My bathed blood, calm beneath the sailing skin 
Coasts the locked colonies of quiet, where 

The swivelled sun bs Sa black upon its Pim 


With the salt ceremonies of the sea 

A fabled peace breaks on the body’s shore, 
Storms fall as flowers from the ravished tree 
Safe in my myth of arms for evermore. 


Out of the wreathing rivers of the east 
A scream rips wide my eyes, freezes my hair, 
Whether of man or child or bird or beast 
I, with the raging stars, am unaware, 


Who gave, I start, that Bough. that climbing call 
And drags with death the water’s moving mile? © 
The appalling seas beyond the harbour wall 
Thsow up their whiieg yates isi as 
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Adulteresses in Agony 


MARGARET M. MAISON on the centenary of ‘East Lynne’ 


HE adulteress got short shrift from most Victorian 
novelists. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s heroine was condemned 
to wear the scarlet letter ‘A’ upon her breast—‘ A’ for 
adultery, a blazing symbol of sin and shame—and the 
erring wives of popular mid-Victorian fiction were 
condemned to everlasting exile and dishonour. Cast 
out from their families and spurned by the world, 
they soon became penitents, maniacs, or corpses, 
frequently all three in turn. Writers who pro- 
tested indignantly in their stories: ‘ Why is a 
woman expelled from society for one fault, 2 
while the man may commit twenty with g 
impunity?’ were- in a definite minority; ; 
the reading public demanded the heaviest 
penalties for female infidelity, and novels 
that punished the most sold the best, as 
was shown by the success of East Lynne. 

It was a hundred years ago this year =33 
that Mrs. Henry Wood, small, frail, and % 
middle-aged, gave us her book East Lynne, 
written from her invalid chair—her second 
full-length novel and one which enjoyed 
stupendous popularity all over the world. It 
was translated, so her son claimed, into every 
known tongue, including Parsee and Hindustani, 
it was applauded by The Times (an unusual 
distinction for a novel in those days), treasured by 
General Gordon, and enthusiastically welcomed by 
theatrical managers everywhere. Few Victorian 
best-sellers have ever achieved such world-wide and 
sensational success. 

‘ Sensational ’ is perhaps the operative word; East 
Lynne of course belongs to the class of ‘ sensation novels’, a type 
of fiction flourishing in England in the eighteen-fifties and sixties, 
novels that shook and shocked the Victorian public with tales 
of crime and violence, cruelty and 
lust; novels calculated to harrow 
the feelings and make the flesh 
creep. The age of enormous 
quantities of cheap fiction for the 
masses had begun; standards were 
often as low as the prices; lurid 
penny dreadfuls flooded the 
market, and there was a huge 
trade in pornographic literature, 
which led in 1857 to the passing 
of the Obscene Publications Bill. 
Sensational novels were certainly 
not pornographic, even by. Vic- 
torian values, but they did repeat 
many of the horrific features of 
the penny dreadfuls, and they 
specialized in thrills of all kinds. 
The same crowds that flocked to 
see Blondin on the tight rope at 
the Crystal Palace, or Olmar, the 
human spider, walking across the 
ceiling, or Boucicault taking his 
famous header, had their appe- 
tites generously catered for by the 
sensational novel. 

Yet it is significant that adul- 
tery was never condoned, even in 
the most trashy and sordid of 
these novels: purity, chastity, and 

a fate ‘worse than death’ all 
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1887), 


Mrs. Henry Wood (1814- 
author of East 
Lynne 


‘ ARCHIBALD, will you not BLESS me before I die?’ Poster used by 
touring theatrical companies producing East Lynne, c. 1900 


retained their conventional force; ‘the soiled dove’ was never 
defended, and it was never questioned that chastity was the 
supreme virtue in women. But many authors gave their sinners 
such a good run for their money before subjecting them to the 
pangs of remorse and making the grave close on the 
“polluted creatures’ that they could hardly be said 
.. to be serving the true interests of morality. 
Indeed, sensation novels were criticized most 
fiercely by the orthodox as agents of moral 
depravity and corruption, which of course 
. added greatly to their popularity. The circu- 
lating libraries were well stocked with them, 
, and the railway bookstalls, first started by 
W. H. Smith in 1849, also displayed huge 
quantities of them. As one reviewer 
noticed, the bookstall keepers, as well as 
the proprietors of the refreshment rooms, 
liked to offer their customers something 
; hot and strong. Mrs. Henry Wood believed 
| in making her mixture hot, strong, and very, 
| very wholesome, This was the secret of her 
great success. She followed sensations by 
* sermons, excitements by exhortations, and 
y never, even in her most daring scenes, did she 

| lose sight of her overriding moral purpose. 
Today we tend to regard East Lynne as melo- 
drama pure and simple, and indeed the one line that 
we all remember—the immortal cry of Lady Isabel 
over her little Willie: ‘Dead! . . . and never called 
me mother! "—comes in fact from a dramatized ver- 
sion of the story and is not in the original novel itself. 
(In New York, by the way, it was Lady Isabel’s 
impassioned lament: ‘To be for ever an outcast from society! ’ 
that drew the matinée crowds: it even induced the management 
to sign an amazing contract giving the leading lady 50 per cent. of 
the gross receipts.) The novel was 
a fantastic success in the theatre 
and it is sad to think that Mrs. 
Wood herself gained not a single 
penny from any of the stage ver- 
sions—such were the defects of 
the Victorian copyright situation. 
Her story, of course, has all 
the ingredients of a rattling good 
melodrama: murders, seductions, 
juvenile death-beds, a love affair 
with an elegant Guards officer (a 
conventional cad with curled hair 
and white hands), an elopement 
at the midnight hour with a note 
left on the dressing-table, and the 
repentance of the miserable adul- 
teress, deserted on the Continent 
and weeping over the little cradle 
—all these suggest some of the 
most familiar and_ best-loved 
situations in Victorian melo- 
drama. Even the guilty wife who 
returned home in the guise of a 
governess to see her own children 
was not an unknown character to 
audiences in English, French, and 
German theatres of the day. In- 
deed the prototype of little Willie 
comes in a play of Kotzebue’s, 
frequently acted in England under 
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Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


- the title of The Stranger, and long 


bigamy’; they castigated it as 


English audiences were being mov ears by is great Sarah 
Siddons as the unhappy wife lamenting over her Reandeaea, child: 


- *His name is William—oh! the very sound was a dagger to my 


heart. I once had a William too ’ 

The plot of East Lynne also owes something to a Bien play 
called Ten Years in the Life of a Woman, written by Eugéne 
Scribe, a playwright now largely forgotten ‘but once one of the 
most popular and successful dramatists in Europe, Mrs. Henry 
Wood and her husband lived for many years in France and 
probably saw the play there—they may even have met M. Scribe. 
His story, too, is that of an erring wife who goes off with a 
bounder and then dies of consumption, confessing her guilt and 
imploring her wronged husband to forgive her. It was generally 
considered one of Scribe’s most immoral works, but the ending 
is certainly highly moral, and Scribe maintained that he upheld 
convention by refusing one moment’s happiness to a woman who 
had failed in her wifely duties. ‘Vice was never more cruelly 
punished ’, was his defence. 

Scribe died just before East Lynne came out or he would 
have lived to see vice even more cruelly punished. Mrs. Wood 
used two extra engines of torture. One was the ordeal by 
children—to make a repentant wife come back as a governess 
and teach her own children and watch one of them die without 
revealing her identity or exercising her maternal rights was 
indeed a terrible twisting of the knife in the wound. The other 
device employed to punish the adulteress still further was that of 
divorce, and this gives East Lynne special interest as the first 
best-seller that utilized the new English divorce laws for purposes 
of sensational fiction. a 


The Act which Caused a Minor Revolution 


The Divorce Act of 1857 caused a minor social revolution 
in England. Previously in this country divorces had been obtain- 
able only at a very heavy cost by private Acts of Parliament—a 
long and complicated procedure. And so divorces were confined 
to the wealthy and were very rare (about two a year). But public 
opinion was rapidly changing in favour of easier divorce, and 
in spite of the bitterest opposition from Mr. Gladstone and 
others who felt that the law of the state would now be in direct 
conflict with the law of the church, the new Act came into 
being and England’s first Divorce Court was created in 1858. Its 
first judge was Sir Creswell Creswell (a name that might have 
come straight from a Victorian melodrama) and hundreds of 
divorce cases were dealt with every year. Discrimination against 
the female still persisted; the right to obtain divorce was given 
to husbands whose wives committed adultery, but to wives only 
when their husbands committed adultery together with other 
crimes of cruelty, desertion, or bigamy. 

All this of course had its repercussions on the novel. Fiction 
was commonly used in those days for social and religious propa- 
ganda, and several anonymous writers wrote stories defending 
the new divorce laws. The majority, however, wrote to condemn, 
and preached at great length in their novels against - “ legalized 
‘adultery made easy’, or ‘ un- 
wiving unlimited’. But the more skilful of the moral novelists, 
instead of merely condemning, seized upon the new divorce laws 
as a splendid device for punishing the guilty heroine even further, 
now that her place at home could be taken by another woman, 
a second wife. This opened up excellent possibilities for new 
dramatic situations, a vast improvement on the previous ‘ bigamy ’ - 
stories; a divorced husband had the law on his side, whereas a 
bigamous husband clearly had not. 

This situation is commented on in a short novel of 1859 
entitled Divorce and dedicated to ‘ The Matrons of England °. ys 
This story, while protesting against the ‘filthy mire’ of the 
Divorce Court, warns women that their sexual sins now bring 
legal punishment as well as divine retribution. The adulteress 
who is divorced can expect nothing but sorrow and pain: 

Terrible is her fall, no hope, no resurrection; the damning fettes 
is burned upon her brow, death alone can wipe it out. And in - 
that home which she has lost and with that man once her 
husband, but now—wonderful transformation!—a stranger to 


her, another will take her place: a woman! (O perfection of 
infamy ! refinement of torture!), 


of Oxford’ : The heroine, a Peet little ie “foolishly rlspee . 


-is divorced by her husband and then learns that he has re-married “J 


and a cold haughty beauty ‘as hard as granite’ is mistress of her 
house and looking after her children. No wonder that the poor” 
heroine, on hearing the news, swoons ‘ full length on the carpet ’ 
and very soon dies ‘on a couch of pain’, having faded away > 
‘ like a fair plant smitten by untimely blight ’. 


Punishment for the Guilty 

Mrs. Henry Wood, a strict and orthodox Anglican, sea 
direct controversy in East-Lynne but skilfully exploited every — 
opportunity afforded by the new laws for punishing the guilty _ 
wife. In the story, after Lady Isabel’s elopement with her Guards _ 
officer, her husband gets a divorce. He is very high-minded, 
giving the damages to the county hospital and refusing to remarry, 
for, like so many Christians of the time, he believes that while his 
wife lives he cannot take another, although he is legally entitled 
to. It is only on hearing of Lady “Isabel’s apparent death that he 
marries Barbara, an old friend of the family. 

And so the stage is set for the old home to become a torture- 
chamber to Lady Isabel. Her rival Barbara is now in full posses- 
sion: not only is she in charge of Lady Isabel’s three children 
but she has a baby of her own. The miserable ex-wife, white- 
haired from remorse and suffering, and lame, scarred, and tooth- 
less as a result of a railway accident in France, needs only dark 
glasses and a sack dress to make her quite unrecognizable, and 
the scenes at East Lynne where Lady Isabel is the governess 
and Barbara is the wife and mother are masterpieces of melo- | 
dramatic screw-turning, culminating in little Willie’s death, 
followed by Lady Isabel’s own demise. One would have thought 
that consumption and a broken and contrite heart were sufficient 
causes of death, but the author heavily emphasizes that it is 
the presence of the second wife that really kills Lady Isabel. 

Never has the adulteress been hunted down so remorselessly 
or tormented so execrably as in East Lynne; and to drive home 
the moral of her story even more strongly Mrs. Wood includes 
a passionate appeal to her women readers to put up with MES 
husbands and resist the attractions of adultery: 


Oh, reader, believe me! Lady—wife—mother! .. . Whatever 
trials may be the lot of your married life, though they may 
magnify themselves to your crushed spirit as beyond the endur- 
ance of woman to bear, resolve to bear them; fall down upon 
your knees and pray to be enabled to bear them; pray for 
patience; pray for strength to resist the demon that would urge 
you so to escape; bear unto death, rather ois forfeit your fair 
name and your good conscience. 


Swing of the Pendulum 
Mrs. Wood died in 1887, Already the moral climate of Eng- 


land was changing and popular novels that championed the — : 


divorced woman and protested against strict marriage vows were 


becoming increasingly common. Mrs. Wood must surely have 


turned in her grave when the best-selling English novel of 1907— 
and, in fact, a world best-seller—was Elinor Glyn’s book Three 
Weeks, which contained a romantic glorification of adultery 
and a heroine who despised all marriage ties and thought that the 
word immoral was rather ‘quaint’. And what would the writer 
of East Lynne have said about Lady Chatterley, another 
adulterous heroine whose extra-marital experiences left her 
entirely unrepentant and uncondemned by her author? It would 
certainly appear that the pendulum was swinging to the other 
extreme and twentieth-century fiction was raising the fallen 
woman from the pillory to the pedestal. 

This year we celebrate the centenary of East Lynne in an 
age when divorce for adultery is a common occurrence among 
all classes of English people. Yet even in a society that has 
emancipated its adulteresses and has ceased to share Mrs. Wood’s 
convictions respecting the Seventh Commandment, we can ‘silt 2) oe 
be moved by the heart-rending agonies of poor Lady Isabel, = 
and we can still appreciate the enormous hpcdidce i" = 
of her immortal ny Te Programme ; 
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HERE must be something inherent in Baroque architec-. 
ture which makes all reactions to it violent. It either 
infuriates you blindly as it did Ruskin, or it ‘sends’ 
you. I think that what makes indifference impossible, 


is the claim of the 
Baroque to dominate 
all, first not only the 
building strictly speak- 
ing, but also its decora- 
tion, its sculpture and 
painting — and __ ulti- 
mately its setting as 
well, a whole area, a 
whole town, and if pos- 
sible—in Versailles, for 
instance — a _ whole 
region. But the Baroque 
enthusiast eager to 
make converts must 
distinguish. It is not 
always the sweep of the 
Baroque which annoys; 
it is often its scale. 

I had not realized 
that distinction fully 
until some months 
ago, in Brazil, I found 
myself in a_ perfect 
Baroque town where 
all was on an intimate 
scale. I got into an 
argument with someone 
who, like ourselves, had 


just come from Brasilia, the new capital, and attacked its 
plan, ready-made for half a million people, as grand, axial, 
blustering, in short, he said with all signs of disgust, Baroque. 


My answer was simple in defence 
of the Baroque; not so simple in 
equally convinced defence of Brasilia. 
But Brasilia is not my story here. For 
the defence of the Baroque all that 
was needed was to point from the 
terrace of the hotel where we had 
lunch over Ouro Preto, the town 
of which I am going to tell you, and 
say: * This is Baroque, not only in its 
architecture but in its sense of an all- 
embracing unity, undisturbed by any 
pre-Baroque buildings and nearly un- 
disturbed by any later ones’. Is it 
grand? Is it blustering? Is it totali- 
tarian? It obviously is not. 

The reason why Ouro Preto is so 
completely Baroque and stayed in its 
Baroque shape is simple and yet re- 
markable. Ouro Preto is a gold-rush 
town. But don’t think of the ghost- 
towns of Colorado. Here the gold-rush 
belonged to the eighteenth century, 
and the result is a superb little place, 
its many hills crowned with delightful 
churches. The first gold was dis- 
covered in some black granite with 
glittering spots which a mulatto had 
found and sold just before the end of 
the seventeeth century. The rush 
‘started soon after. Pioneers from Sao 
Paulo and Portuguese pioneers fought 
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Dark Gold 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER on a Baroque town in Brazil 
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A street in Ouro Preto, Brazil 
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The main doorway of the church of Bom Jésus do Mato- 


zinhos at Congonhas do Campo, by El Aleijadinho 
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each other. A more serious revolt against the government, trying 
to run the finds, ended in its leader being drawn and quartered 
and the four quarters being sent to four places near by. That was 
as late as 1720, and it is just as well to remember it in today’s 


peace in the steep 
cobbled streets of this 
town of many hills. 
We went up to Ouro 
Preto by car from Belo 
Horizonte, a rich up- 
start city of half a 
million inhabitants. 
Pampulha is a kind of 
suburb of it. You may 
remember the name 
Pampulha; it was here 
that Oscar Niemeyer 
did his trial runs in 
1941-42 with buildings 
so curiously shaped and 
in their details so un- 
functional or  anti- 
rational that they 
caused as much irrita- 
tion as argument. Yet 
they started—one can 
say,— an international 
fashion for canopies 
curling up, for raking 
walls and_ parabolic 
curves which is still 
very much with us. 
Niemeyer has grown 


wonderfully from this dare-devil naughtiness to the maturity of 
the President’s Palace at Brasilia. 
As one leaves Belo Horizonte and its untidy skyscrapers and 


climbs up to Ouro Preto, a variety of 
landscape passes by. Little farms, 
large virgin woods, bush—we might 
say—of dense but short growth, red 
earth, yellow earth, banana palms and 
the glorious yellow ype which has its 
flowers before its leaves, just like the 
lilac jacaranda. 

The town appears quite suddenly 
after a drive of nearly two hours. 
Ouro Preto has 9,000 inhabitants and 
thirteen proper churches, apart from 
many small wayside chapels; and as 
we drove in it looked twice as many: 
churches on the hills, churches in the 
dips, churches in all directions. Yes, 
in all directions; that is—not at all 


‘orientated. This is an odd thing which 


applies to South America in general, 
and I have never yet found a satis- 
factory explanation of it. The 
churches are all of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and they combine a unity of type 
with a great variety in detail. Building 
started seriously in the seventeen- 
twenties, but most of what one visits 
is of the later eighteenth century, and 
about seventeen-seventy or eighty the 
whole town must have been in a cloud 
of building dust, just like Brasilia 
today. Some churches went up 
quickly, others took a generation, and 
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the Ouro Preto style, emphatically still Baroque and not yet neo- 
classical (nor even yet Louis Seize or Robert Adam) kept going 
until about 1830 or 1840, a remarkably obstinate survival. By 
then Ouro Preto’s boom was over. Auguste de St. Hilaire in 1816 
called the town melancholy and deserted. 

What is fascinating about the churches, at least to the scholar, 
provided he is as inveterate a Baroque enthusiast as I am, is that 
they are all clearly of one family and yet all individually different; 
not in accidental decorative ways, but different in a deliberate, 
strictly architectural way—variations on a theme, as (admittedly 
more subtly) are the churches of Neumann or the Dientzenhofers. 
What they all have in common is this. They are all of rubble, 
whitewashed a really white white, and with ample stone dress- 
ings, either of a stone of Pentelic beige or of grey soapstone. The 
larger churches have two towers at the ritual west end; smaller 
ones, one tower. But here the 
differentiation starts. Between 
the two towers one church 
comes forward with a canted 
centre, another in a bow, a 
third in an elegant double 
curve. Not one of the churches 
has aisles, but the naves again 
vary from the plain oblong to 
the longitudinally placed oval 
or the oblong with canted 
corners or convex canted 
corners or an elongated, longi- 
tudinal decagon. This experi- 
menting with possibilities of 
spatial variation strikes one as 
more akin to what one knows 
in Austria and South Germany 
than to Spanish or Portuguese 
Baroque, and the religious 
orders in the colonies such as 
the Jesuits, the Franciscans, 
and so on were indeed com- 
pletely international. 

The layman may be taken 
by the decoration more than 
by the architecture. The altars 
are rich and intricate, brown 
and gold or white and gold, 
and as crowded with ornament 
as they are in Spain, though 
not as frantically encrusted 
with carving and gilding as at 
Bahia or Rio. The centres of the altars are flanked by twisted 
columns or pilasters with odd scrolls in all directions, by angels 
as supporters, and cherubs playing in the foliage. Some of the 
soapstone sculpture is just as rich, and most of it is more 
accomplished. 

The hero of the Ouro Preto story is El Aleijadinho; that is, 
Antonio Francisco Lisboa. He was born in 1738 and died in 
1814. He was the natural son of a Portuguese master mason and 
a mulatto girl: short, dark, strong, with thick curly hair and always 
ready for girls, wine and pranks. But then a terrible disease got 
hold of him and he became the Aleijadinho, ‘ the little cripple’ 
—little referring only to stature, and certainly not used as an 
endearing term. Lisboa was formidable in his revolting distorted 
body, a fanatical worker, chasing away anyone who wanted to 
watch him while he carved and chiselled. His disease is not identi- 
fied with any certainty. It deformed him; his eyes were inflamed; 
he lost his teeth and in the end his toes fell off and most of his 
fingers fell off. No wonder he went early in the morning to his 
churches in a dark cloak and on horseback and locked himself 
up inside. Aleijadinho’s greatest achievement is the sculpture of 
Congonhas do Campo, but he also carved some of the best pieces 
at Ouro Preto. His portal surrounds and lavabos in sacristies are 
exuberant and full of life. The ornament is rococo. The style is 
rustic rather than accomplished, 

The churches have time-tables of opening, varied so as to offer 
one or two at all hours. We would have missed some if it had not 
been for the happy chance of a procession which filled the streets 


Church of Sao Francisco de Assis, 
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si 
with its single file of followers, now here, now there. The canopy 
of cardinal purple led the way. It was a modest procession, 
nothing like the memorable one of 1733, when the relics were 
returned to the newly rebuilt church of the Pilar. There had been 
the four winds then, the seven planets, fame and pages and cherubs 
and nymphs, and even Turkish dancers. 

Walking through Ouro Preto is arduous, and one needs strong 
shoes. Many of the streets are extremely steep, and the cobbles as 
well as the setts tend to be slippery. The town is entirely protected 
by an Ancient Monuments Commission. You may find that it looks 
a little neglected all the same: in any case it is not a bit dolled up. 
The smoothness which our Ministry of Works cannot help leay- 
ing as their mark when they have excavated or secured old 
buildings is entirely absent here. Donkeys graze peacefully in a 
churchyard, whitewash flakes off, painted doors look pale and 
washed out. But, on the other 
hand the town is convincingly 
a live little town. 

The centre is the oblong — 
square with the governor’s 
palace at one end, the town 
hall at the other. The palace 
is inconspicuous; the town hall 
with its tower over the remark- 
ably incorrect frontispiece fits 
in with the churches. Some 
private houses are quite lavish 
too. But the charm is not in 
the individual houses, it is in 
the ensemble. There are really 
hardly any houses which do 
not fit. They are all two- 
storeyed. On the ground floor 
is a door and two or four open- 
ings identical with it and lead- 
ing to one or two shops. Above 
are the French windows, with 
iron balconies or parapets and 
occasionally oddly Mohamme- 
dan-looking wooden shutters. 

Then there are the foun- 
tains of soapstone, with dates 
1753, 1757, 58, 595-6 One 
1763—the great years of 
building at Ouro Preto—and 
occasionally with inscriptions. 


Ouro Preto; sculpture by Aleijadinho Richard Francis Burton, who 


visited the town a hundred 
years later, commented on them: ‘ The water is better than the 
latinity ’. (The water is indeed beautifully pure.) ‘ Exceptionally 
pure’ Burton also calls the girls of Ouro Preto. Of this I have no 
experience, but I can support him in his contention that they are 
at their most exquisite between thirteen and sixteen. You see them 
everywhere on the balconies, always in pairs or threes, looking 
down on the boys and the general bustle, girls fair, brown, black. 
Ouro Preto is a perfect mixture of races, though the black, the 
Negro blood, dominates. And there seems no cleavage between 
the colours. Black youths, very slender and erect, broad shoulders, 
narrow hips, sauntering with inimitable grace by the side of small 
lively Spanish-looking girls. 

But then suddenly the startling groups all fall in with one 
another. The brassy blare of a band approaches and gets louder 
and louder. I suppose they are on their way to join the procession. 
For the time being they play something military, and suddenly 
it comes back into one’s memory that it must be the national 
anthem. And with it come back late evenings in the black-out 
and the series of anthems of the allies played faithfully by the 
B.B.C. Brazil joined the war early, shortly after Pearl Harbour, 
and the sense of alliance with Europe and the West has 
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Karl Barth on the Christian Church Today 


A television interview with VERNON SPROXTON 


Vernon Sproxton: Professor Barth, you have been called the 
greatest theologian since St. Thomas Aquinas. How does this 
statement affect you? } 

Karl Barth: I simply don’t like it, because such kind of com- 
parisons can perhaps be made after some hundreds of years, but 
not now. I don’t like to reflect upon my own position and signi- 
ficance in the history of the Church. Leave it to the angels. 

Sproxton: If you had not become a theologian, what would 
you like to have been? 

Barth: If I were not a theologian, I would like to be a traffic 
policeman. Look at these 
men, at the power and au- 
thority with which they 
direct twenty cars to one 
side and twenty to the 
other. That is a real busi- 
ness and something that it 
is necessary should be done. 
I would like to be such a 
man. And perhaps it would 


what I am doing now, 
Church Dogmatics, because 
Dogmatics is also a kind 
of traffic police, showing 
where to go. 

I think a theologian has 
as much authority as the 
Word of God has authority 
to him. If he listens and if 
he obeys, then he will also 
have some authority over 
against other human beings; 


most important developments in the recent history of the Church? 

Barth: Is that a question of historical interest? There have 
been certain important things, like the Ecumenical movement, or 
the German church struggle, or some new relations between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant theology—that may be important. 
But if you ssk me which are the spiritually important events, 
I am in trouble to decide because one never knows what will 
happen. It will be for a historian of later times to decide what 
have been the real important events of our time, not for us. 

Sproxton: What do you think is the Church’s greatest blind- 
ness at the moment? 

Barth: Blindness? 

Sproxton: What is the 
greatest shortcoming? 

Barth: Ah, shortcoming. 
I think the task of the 
Church is to stand in the 
middle, between the mes- 
sage of the Bible and 
human life of every day. 
The Church is often too less 
heavenly, and too less 
earthly, and the two of 
them should be realized; 
the heavenly God and the 
earthly God. Here we are 
and have to find the right 
way between. 

Sproxton: Do you think 
it is possible for the Church 
to have a proper existence 
in a totalitarian state? 

Barth: It will have a 


but there is not sucha thing Karl Barth at work on his Church Dogmatics: a photograph taken at the time troubled existence, cer- 


as an authority which he 
had thirty years ago or 
has now, but that is also a thing to be given to him. 

A Christian should not be afraid: neither of psychology, nor of 
biology, nor of sociology, nor of communism and things like that. 
There is one thing that counts: the fear of God. And if he is 
living in the fear of God, then he is- not threatened. Everything 
can lead men away from God, the smallest and the greatest; 
it depends on him. The appearance of a mouse or of a fly can 
lead me away, and the biggest thunderstorm cannot make me 
afraid. There is no such thing as a scale of greater or smaller 


dangers. 


Sproxton: Do you think it is possible for modern man to hear 
the word of God clearly in the Bible? 

Barth: It is not easier and it is not more difficult for modern 
man, because for all men God is a stranger and God can only 
‘be heard and understood in so far as He Himself speaks to him. 
Now He speaks, but there will be a discontinuity—not on the 
side of God, but on the side of man, But if men understand 
Him this thing may happen in modern times as it happened in 
old times: I don’t see any difference. 

Sproxton: What about you and Emil Brunner?* Have you 
moved together or further apart? 

Barth: Allow me to answer with a parable. Can you compare 
a whale, let us say Moby Dick, and an elephant? The two of 
them are creatures of God, but they cannot really meet; they 
cannot speak together; they cannot fight; they cannot conclude 
peace. My friend Brunner may decide whether he prefers to 
be the whale or»the elephant. I hope the day will come when 
we will see and understand what has been planned—the idea_ of 


our good Lord to create these two, the elephant and the whale. 


Sproxton: What, in your opinion, Professor Barth, have been the 


of his television interview 


tainly. Perhaps the manner 
in which it will exist will 
be more a kind of dying than a kind of living. But perhaps a 
dying Church is better than a living Church if she proclaims the 
Gospel, notwithstanding all the outward situation. And this thing 
is done in Eastern Germany, it is done in Czechoslovakia, and even 
in Russia. The real Church cannot die. But what we call the 
Church as an institution can die, and perhaps must die, even in 
our Western world. 

Sproxton: In all these years, has the figure of Jesus Christ 
changed for you in any way? 

Barth: The figure of Christ, as such, has not changed, but 
there has been a change in his importance for my thought. 
There was a time when I thought about him as, so to say, 
the prophet, or the messenger of the Kingdom. Now I had to 


~ understand that he is the Kingdom, not only the Word of God 


but also the work of God, and, let me say, God Himself acting 
among men and for men, for us all. 

Sproxton: In terms of the Christian hope, what do you 
yourself look forward to? 

Barth: If you ask me concerning our eternal hope, what there 
will be in the Second Coming of Christ, then my answer is that 
what will come is a general and definite and universal revelation, 
the revelation of what has happened in the First Coming of 
Christ, what he did for the world, and what is the reality of the 
world because our world is reconciled in Christ with God, That 
is hidden now, but it will be revealed at some time, and that is 
our hope. 

And now, because we have an eternal hope, we have also 
a temporal hope. We are looking forward to seeing things a 
little better now. Look, for example, at what has happened recently 

(concluded on page 141) 


* It was explained in the introduction to the television interview that the controversy between Professor Barth and Professor Emil Brunner about the power of human 
reason dominated Protestant theology up to the outbreak of the second world war 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


January 11—17 


Wednesday, January 11 


U.N. troops are sent to southern province 
of Katanga where forces supporting Mr. 
Lumumba, deposed Prime Minister of 
Congo, have seized town of Manono 


Belgian political leaders continue their 
attempts to find a way of ending the 
strikes 


Thursday, January 12 


Russia accuses British warships and aircraft 
of harassing Soviet ships on the high seas 


President Eisenhower gives his farewell 
message on the State of the Union to 
Congress 


Shop stewards at Standard Triumph factory 
at Coventry reject management’s pro- 
posals to cut wages in order to reduce the 
price of cars 


Friday, January 13 


Leaders of the Trades Union Congress meet 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to discuss economic situation 


Fighting breaks out in the Congo between 
U.N. troops and the forces supporting 
Mr. Lumumba at Manono 


The Lower House of the Belgian Parliament 
passes the Government’s ‘ austerity” bill, 
designed to overcome the country’s 
economic difficulties 


Saturday, January 14 


Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Minister of Avia- 
tion, says the Franco-British proposal 
that Britain’s Blue Streak should be used 
as a satellite-launcher, has been welcomed 
by West Germany, Denmark, and Norway 


President Kasavubu demands the recall of 
Mr. Dayal, the chief United Nations 
representative in the Congo 


Ernest Thesiger, the actor, dies aged 82 


Sunday, January 15 


The Belgian Socialists submit to the King 
their plan for restoring the country’s 
economy 


Talks are held in Cairo about the resump- 


tion of full diplomatic relations between 
Britain and the United Arab Republic 


Monday, January 16 


Trade figures published for 1960 show an 
increase of 6 per cent. in expofts and 14 
per cent. in imports compared with 1959 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, former M.P. for 
Warrington, is among six newly created 
life peers 

The Football League tells clubs to prepare 
to play Saturday’s fixtures on Friday in 
view of the threat by professional foot- 
ballers to strike on Saturday 


Tuesday, January 17 


Archbishop of Canterbury to retire on May 
3] 


Minister of Health announces ten-year 
building programme for hospitals 
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Coloured people demonstrating outside the hotel in Pretoria, South Africa, where Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the United Nations, was staying last week 
when he visited Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, the South African Prime Minister, to discuss 
that country’s racial policies. Above right: Dr. Verwoerd (left) and Mr. Hammarskjéld 
photographed together on the verandah of the Prime Minister’s office 
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New photographs of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh taken at Buckingham Palace by Anthony Buckley to mark their 
forthcoming tour of India, Pakistan, Nepal, and Iran. The Queen and the Duke 
fly to Delhi tomorrow 


Major-General Sean McKeown of the Republic of Ireland (left), who is the 

new Commander of the United Nations force in the Congo, inspecting a guard 

of honour mounted by Malayan troops on his arrival at Leopoldville airport 

on January 10. He is accompanied by General Ben Hammou Kettani, com- 
mander of the Moroccan contingent 
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A segment of chalk, estimated to weigh 200,000 tons, hanging in a A detail from a page in the Book of Kells, an illuminated manuscript of the 

perilous position on the cliff-face of Beachy Head, Sussex, last weekend’ Gospels written in the eighth century, which is now being exhibited at the 

when it was expected to fall at any time. A large section loosened by rain Royal Academy, London. The volume is on loan from Trinity College, Dublin, 
had already fallen into the sea last week where it has been for the last 300 years 
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- Winter sailing: yachts of the Ranelagh Club gathering for the start of race on the Thames at Putney last weekend 
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(concluded from page 137) 

in the United Nations meetings in New York. 

What was lacking? The real sight of things. 
Everybody knows what is meant by peace and 
justice and freedom and so on. But it was 
hidden to all these people, so there has been 
trouble and there will be always trouble because 
people don’t see the reality of things. They hear 
words, great words, ‘peace’, ‘freedom’, and 
so on, but they are not able to see reality, which 
is there, which is given, but is hidden. 

Sproxton: What do you do in your spare 
time? 

Barth: In my spare time I like to read books 


This essay was awarded equal first prize in our 
competition ‘ The Young Traveller’s View ’ 


FoR SOMEONE TRAVELLING across America the 
Pacific must always be an end. There can be no 
more running away. The whole journey has 
been nothing but an excursion, and the point of 
an excursion is that one always returns home. 

September had arrived and people were 
making plans for Labour Day weekend; the 
summer-long duel between the Dodgers and 
the Giants was reaching a climax; fogs came 
more frequently to the Bay Cities. 
One misty San Francisco morning 
I woke up and remembered that in 
three weeks’ time a chartered plane 
would be leaving Idlewild for Eng- 
land; that the people with whom I 
had planned to drive East had dis- 
appeared; that my funds were run- 
ning dangerously low. 

The young European’s reaction 
would be ‘hitch-hike’. But the 
reactions of a European in the 
Western United States can lead to 
unforeseen difficulties. I had already 
experimented on the four hundred 
miles between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and retained vivid im- 
pressions of the peculiar horror of . 
the great highways. For many rea- 
sons, hitch-hiking must be the last 
resort—the traveller must be desper- 
ate and yet have plenty of time to 
spare. The same applies to ‘ riding 
the rods” on freight trains, though 
here experience is also essential if 
one is not to become hopelessly lost 
in the intricate steel maze of a huge 
shunting yard. 

But there are alternative, more 
sophisticated methods of cheap 
travel. There are the agencies which 
arrange for cars to be delivered to 
destinations. to which the owners 
have already flown and there are 
the ‘ Transportation’ advertisements 
in the newspapers. A few telephone 
calls told me that there would be no 
cars available for at least a week. 
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of a non-theological character, first of all 
historical books concerning modern political and 
political war history. Have you read all of 
Churchill’s books? I have, the whole lot. But 
I also like to read detective novels, For the rest, 
I like to listen to gramophone records, especially 
Mozart, because he is a pure musician, not a 
teacher, and not a man like Beethoven who 
tells me about his life and his heart, but one 
who plays simply. And that is what I call music 
playing, and that is what I find only by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

Sproxton: What one word would you give 
to the Church of Jesus Christ in this day? 


Aeross America 


By BERNARD PHILLIPS 


This would be cutting it a bit fine and, in any 
case, is only economical if there are others to 
ahsre the cost of petrol. 

So I was left with the other Pee: which 
I took, investing valuable dollars in an adver- 
tisement in the Chronicle: ‘ Young man, 22, will 
share driving/expenses East Coast’. 

The first reply dragged me from my bed at 
seven, the sixth and last came twelve hours 
later. By evening I had whittled the list down 
to one bad-tempered old man who wanted me to 
drive him to Indianapolis. He would pay for 
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Barth: It would be: preach, announce the 
Incarnation of the Word of God. There are 
two policies for the work of the Church: the 
Word of God, and the flesh; the act of God, 
and man living in His world. And the Church 
should be the bridge—no, the bridge is Jesus 
Christ Himself—but in announcing Christ, the 
Church announces there ts a bridge between 
God and man. The Church has to bridge the 
covenant between God and man. And let it 
do this in a proper way, not forgetting the 
highness of God and not neglecting the deep 
sorrows of humanity, but bringing them 
together.—From ‘ Viewpoint’ 


everything: petrol, meals, hotel bills. He stared 
at me with watery, spiteful eyes, refusing to 
believe that anyone could possibly have come to 
California because they wanted to. Economically 
this was a very sound proposition, but although 
my financial problems would have been solved, 
the prospect of several days with the can- 
tankerous old devil appalled me. 

That evening, feeling very sorry for myself, 
I lay on the bed in a dingy hotel room in Eddy 
Street, watching the cockroaches counter- 
marching on the ceiling. Then the phone rang 
for the last time. Two men were 
calling from a North Beach bar. 
They owned a five-year-old Ford 
and a saxophone. They had read 
some Beat Generation travelogues 
and had immediately set course for 
San Francisco. They had both 
grown some stunted beard, had sold 
their shoes, were sleeping in Golden 
Gate Park and eating free meals in 
Salvation Army hostels. Feeling 
slightly uneasy, I pointed out that 
I was prepared to share expenses, 
not to finance the whole trip. They 
soon reassured me; there were some 
travellers’ cheques hidden in the car 
and they could always telegraph 
home for more. Doug’s father was 
a university professor, Freddy’s the 
owner of a large Philadelphia shoe 
store. They were disappointed with 
Bohemia and wanted to go home. 

I telephoned the Chronicle and 
asked them to withdraw the adver- 
tisement. I telephoned the old. man 
and told him he would have to find 
another chauffeur. He sounded as 
relieved as I felt. 

Their plans were vague, but the 
proposed route sounded interesting. 
We would drive down the coastal 
highway to Carmel and Big Sur, 
there say goodbye to the Pacific 
before taking Highway 99 for Sacra- 
mento, Reno, Salt Lake, Kansas City 
and points East. 

Nom du pays, le nom: traditional 
to be disappointed by the place itself, 


but with these names scattered across the. eight- 
_ day map of a continent there is no disappoint- 


beginning of the 


ment, no disillusion. What could Carmel be but 


acres of silver sand, framed by black Monterey 


pines, the savage mountains of Big Sur in the 


distance? Reno but a strident, early-morning slut — 
of a town, seen with the tired eyes of a night’s 


driving over the High Sierras, frost and deer 
scattering from the headlights as I fought skids 
and sleep down from 9,000 feet to the Nevada 
border? (Weary, hard-faced women of the ‘ wide 
open’ state, barefooted before the yawning 
mouths of hungry slot machines.) Cheyenne but 
Frontiers Week, drunken stockmen reeling out 
of smoke-filled bars into 
the guitar - twanging 
night? (Cowgirls strut- 
ting and dancing the 
streets in tall boots with 
jingling spurs.) Buffalo, 
Memphis, St. Louis, 
names, names. ... 

We left Carmel on 
Friday evening and 
twenty-four hours later 
were approaching Salt 
Lake City, 870 miles 
away, having crossed 
the Nevada line at dawn 
and driven all morning 
through the sun-bleach- 
ed wastelands around 
Battle Mountain, bare 
hills hiding precious 
minerals and _ metals, 
from which mushroom- 
shaped clouds sometimes 
rise into the — clear 
desert air. It had been 
cold during the night 
and we were half-way 
through the three-figure 
temperatures of the Utah 
desert before someone 
noticed that the heater 


was still running. Then, suddenly, greenery by 


the side of the road and a little stream. We cele- 
brated the end of the Western deserts with pea- 
nut butter sandwiches, washed down with cold 
milk from a roadside stall, our feet dangling in 
the cool stream as we waved at the passing 
hobos, who stood up and waved back from 
their precarious perches on seemingly ee 
freight trains. 

Late that night we slept for a few hours in 
Duchesne, at the mouth of Indian Canyon. 
Freddy was unwilling to risk his car on the 
Rabbit’s Ear pass in darkness. Before dawn we 
were under way again, winding up into the 
snow-capped mountains of Colorado before 
dropping down through Craig and Steamboat 
Springs to Denver, the Kansas line and the 
Great Plains. (Names, 
names...) 

The strain of continuous driving was begin- 
ning to tell and it didn’t require much discus- 
sion when someone offered us a change. It was 
in Belleville, Kansas, where I had been making 
unsuccessful attempts to cash British travellers’ 
cheques, while the others went off to inspect the 
State Fair. They returned to say that it had not 
opened, but that the showmen were short of 
fairground hands; we could earn a dollar an 


hour and stay as long as we liked. 


That night, beneath a cold shower in the 


“cattle ey if sonibbedt away ae grime of 
fifteen hours’ work. Stablegirls were sleeping - 
beside their charges in the straw and restless 


giggles came from the covered wagons, where 
all the hands from individual ranches were 
spending the nights of the fair. I slid into a 
sleeping-bag on the ground beside the car and 
stole one long look at the starlit Kansas night 
before falling asleep. 

_ The first rain I had felt. for two meres fell 
cold to my face in the early hours. I pulled the 
groundsheet over me and dozed in dry comfort 
as the heavy drops spattered on thé waterproof 
sheet in which I was wrapped. 


A road through the Utah desert 


We were up early, splashing through the mud 
to a tent where they were serving breakfast, 
thick pancakes drenched in syrup, with mugs of 
hot coffee. Freddy was disillusioned with living 
rough and wanted to go home. That morning 
we finished setting up the shows and spent the 
day in the rain, waiting for customers. They 


_ were infrequent and nobody was surprised when | 


the boss appeared to say that our services were 
no longer required. We were paid off in silver 
dollars and a bundle of free tickets for the side- 
shows. 

Freddy had made fends with a strip-tease 
dancer and spent his tickets at her stall. Doug 
and I took a ride on the Big Wheel, gasping 
as it paused with us at the top, high in the 
rainwashed evening with all America stretching 
away on every side. In the west, the sun was 
low but in the east it was already night. Below 
us, in the immediate glitter of the fairground, 
Freddy was gazing at a semi-naked- girl with 
sad eyes, who shivered in the evening breeze 
and the collective stare of the crowd. She had 
given him a sequinned, sweat-stained garment, 
which he cherished for the rest of the journey. 

We came down out of the sky and drove off 
into the night towards Kansas City, St. Louis 
and the East. I remember the second half of 
the journey as a confused blur of rolling high- _ 
way, of all-night gas stations and cafés with the - 


ne to Kansas City — 4 ee 
Kansas City, hereI come. it 
There’s some crazy little women Shee 
And I’m going to get me one. ae. 
I remember the late night cities and the early 
morning fogs in Ohio, with a bloodstained 
wreck beside the road; the sudden clustering of 
houses in Virginia; being lost in a maze of 
Pittsburgh streets; speeding the length of the 
Pennsylvania turnpike past Harrisburg to Phila- 
delphia and the journey’s end. 

But for me it was not quite the end. I had 
left the Western ocean beneath the pine trees 
of Carmel and now new 
friends invited me to 
share a ride up into New 
England, to find the sea 
again where the rollers 
from Nantucket Sound 
smashed against the 
crooked finger of Cape 
Cod, curling out into 
the Atlantic towards 
England and home. 

Once again out on to 
the turnpike, high over 
the industrial badlands 
of New Jersey night as 
waves of evil-smelling 
gas drifted from the 
science-fiction landscape 
on either side. A sticky, 
uncomfortable night in 
Greenwich Village and 


then another whole 
day’s drive up into 
Massachusetts. 

Dark storm clouds 


were gathering as. we 
crossed the canal on to 
Cape Cod and started 
down the desolate high- - 
way towards Wellfleet. 
It was night before we 
turned off the hard road for the last time, bump- 


‘ing along a rough track between the trees to 


where a wooden cabin perched on a pine- 
covered slope. 

I switched off the engine. The gale stirred in- 
the branches above us, but where we were it 
was silent and we could hear the roar of the 
Atlantic surf beyond the dunes. Through the 
trees, beyond the house, lights flickered on a 
fresh-water lake, A murmur of voices coming 
down the steps to meet us; a dog barking; a 
boy shouting; a halo of blonde hair swirled in 
the lamplight wind. 

Invisible in the darkness was the house where 
Thoreau had once lived. The next morning I 
remembered his words as we watched a lone 
rider on the deserted shore. A great white stal- 
lion had cantered out of the dark trees and 
paused for a moment on the skyline before 
sliding down the dunes in a cloud of sand. On 
his bare back rode a girl with long blonde hair 
who waved as they galloped past towards the 
water. ‘You can stand here’, wrote Thoreau 
‘and leave all America behind you’. As the 
galloping hooves sent spray flying from the 
shallow surf, I knew that he was right. As the ~ 
first drops of rain rode in on the autumn gale — 
I knew that I had left all America behind me— 
and perhaps even more than Amethaee perhaps — 
the world. ‘ aes 
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e. TNS By PODALIRIUS eer 


A ‘small hen’s or a large pigeon’s? In Se ealzarion over 

some simple bruise or cyst, the greatest surgeon will often 
. i ~ thus: debate its size with his houseman. Even a bruise has 
sometimes to be recorded and doctors have as often liked 
tee homely descriptive term as the inhuman neologism. 
_ What classical polysyllables could better describe a frozen 
shoulder, for instance, than the plain English adjective ? 


ee ee The patient’s tongue is of all his internal items the © 


one most often inspected by the doctor; and when it is, 
his own need never search far for the mot juste. Medi- 
| cally, tongues can among much else be described as beet, 
| hairy, geographical, raw-beef, and raspberry—as in 
_' scarlet fever. Fruits indeed have often been inspected and 
found good by doctors in search of analogy. One can, for 
example, have in one’s joints what the doctors call melon 
seed bodies; and a strawberry gall bladder is one cause 

_ of chronic indigestion, and of delight to medical artists. 

_ Most of us have heard of a hobnail liver, due perhaps 
to gin; and some have heard of the horse-shoe kidney, 

due to genes. The hammer toe is common knowledge— 
almost, among women, common property—and most 
parents are acquainted with the simple greenstick fracture 

_ of children. If laymen do not know exactly what a whip- 
lash fracture or a poker back may be, they could hazard 


a guess; while rickety rosary was the obvious terms for 


what doctors often saw on children’s chests before the 

virtues of sunshine and vitamin D became known. And 

who in an emergency could not distinguish between the 
- surgeon’s lion-toothed and his mosquito forceps? 

There is a moral, as well perhaps as amusement, in 
this catalogue. Some people still think a doctor can 
diagnose with one penetrating glance. But, despite their 
training and experience, doctors are all as human as their 
‘patients. Over the centuries, seeking how best to record 

an observation for colleagues and for students yet to come, 
they have turned to the most homely of words. Those 
they found, still used in medicine today, carry an ordinary 
human meaning, not an esoteric one; and their origin and 
_ survival are reminders that the doctor, even with the most 
“ modern techniques, relies ultimately on the same five 
_ senses and the same vocabulary as do business, for other 
. men. What is the greatest achievement of modern medi- 
cine?—X-rays? ‘X’ meant ‘ unknown ’—to ee ers as 
well as patieated Shapes a 
* * * 

We wonder, Podalirius, what homely phrase ia his 
vernacular vocabulary our doctor would choose to describe 

some modern diets? Perhaps “ Four oblong meals a day”. 


_ Of course these may not be his very words, but in essence — 


he’d be absolutely right—because food today often lacks 
_ nutrients vital to our well-being. Fortunately, however, this 
common deficiency is often easily corrected. How? with 
Bemax. Doctors repeatedly recommend Bemax because it 
is stabilized wheat germ—the richest natural vitamin- 
protein-mineral supplement known to man. Try improving 
a diet by sprinkling a little Bemax on your food each 
. You can get it from chemists and grocers, _ 
as HE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third. and 
aie also fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now 
~ qvailable in booklet form. Write to the address below 


a “hae copies. 


2 . the interests of the nation’s health by 
i in Lined oe L.6), Upper Mall, London, W.6 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
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Challenge to Prosperity 

Rein his second article on ‘ Challenge to 
Prosperity’ (THE LISTENER, January 
Christopher Chataway quotes Dr. Lupton 
that the wish to work harder 
can best be instilled in working-class people by 
persuading them to adopt middle-class values. 

If the working class adopts middle-class 
values the implication is that the working class 
as such ceases to exist. This, in fact, is the 
current trend at a purely social level. Acquisi- 
tion of property and realization of the import- 
ance of vocational education inevitably instils 
a range of middle-class attributes in people pre- 
viously engrossed with satisfying material wants. 

It is important to remember, however, that 
while financial and social distinctions have 
weakened, the economic barrier between the 
classes is as rigid as ever. The one middle-class 
value which the working class cannot acquire, 
because it is the function of a different economic 
role, is the very attribute which is most respon- 
sible for the different attitudes to work of the 
two classes. This can best be described as self- 
expression in work. Broadly speaking the 
salaried or profit-earning man identifies himself 


with work which depends for its success on his. 


responsibility, initiative, professional training, 
ingenuity, and interest. In contrast, the wage 
earner, again broadly speaking, does a clearly 
defined job, often of a repetitive and mechanical 
nature, for which he bears no individual respon- 
sibility and is required to exercise no initiative. 

I would suggest that unless a man can find 
self-expression in his work, then no amount of 
bribery or exhortation will make him wish to 
work harder than is necessary to- secure reason- 
able comfort, We have now reached a stage of 
development in Britain where none of the in- 
centives to. work known to industrial capitalism 
are any longer effective, Organized capital and 
organized labour face each other like petrified 
dinosaurs overtaken by the flood of social 
development. 

We have successfully achieved in our slow 
empirical manner, both political and social revo- 
lutions. It seems to me that we are still tolerat- 
ing a kind of economic feudalism which has no 
longer the justification of working efficiently. 
Instead of lamenting the fact that we are being 
overtaken in the pursuit of material wealth by 
less developed societies, we should accept our 
role of the initiator of new and better organiza- 
tion, 

It is not perhaps within the scope of this 
letter to suggest the form an economic revolu- 
tion might take, but I believe we have reached 
the stage where nothing less than the integration 
of labour into the management and capital of 
industry will succeed.—Yours, etc., 

Barnet ‘ P. R. BUTCHER 


Sir,—Mr. Christopher Chataway’s commend- 
ably cautious article ‘Challenge to Prosperity’ 
(first part, January 12) leaves one, however, 


- with some doubts as to his conclusion. 


Certainly, the rate and forms of British in- 
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vestment may not be all that we = eobld wish: 
but surely any comparison between European 
rates of economic growth should take into 
account Great Britain’s yearly diversion of some 
seven and a half per cent. of her national income 
to defence production and research—an infla- 
tionary activity which, as such, actually impedes 
economic growth? On the other hand Western 


Germany allocates very little of her productive’ 


capacity to defence. 

Although it must be admitted that France has 
borne the immense cost of the Algerian war in 
recent years, is it enough merely to state that 
such a country had by the early nineteen-fifties 
recovered to her pre-war production? If Mr. 
Chataway had supported the point (as indeed 
he may be able to do) with a comparison of the 
figures for the national income per head of Great 
Britain and France during the past ten years 
he could have demonstrated more convincingly 
that there is comparable room for growth in 
these two economies. 

Further, if the conservatism of the British 
building industry is due to the conditions of 
a sellers’ market then the British builder is no 
more to be blamed than, for example, his West 
German counterpart who would surely be like- 
wise deflected from the more long-sighted course 


‘in similar circumstances? 


Yours, etc., 
Durham D. E. DaLKIn 
Dramatic Criticism 

Sir,—Mr, John Fernald’s reference to drama- 
tic criticism in the popular press (THE Lis- 
TENER, January 12) interested me. 

He is naturally concerned about the effect of 
the irresponsible sort of criticism such as he 
quotes, but I wonder just how influential it 
really is. I am an ordinary person and I buy 
one of the two evening newspapers to kill time 
on my way home at night and to learn what the 
cricket scores are: that it all. The dramatic 
criticisms I approach with hostility or ignore 
them. If my paper has no cricket in it I might 
read the fulminations of the theatre columnist 
but as to being in any way influenced by him 
—perish the thought! 

I think your contributor will find that the 
submerged intellectual tenth who have little 
money and no expenses allowance, very carefully 
select their occasional theatre (or book) only 
after a judicious appraisal of the best critics. 

Of course, we are not, I hope, talking about 
the slick, eleven-minus type of musical enter- 
tainment of today which goes on and on and on. 
That the ‘ pop’ critic usually approves of this 
is its sufficient condemnation. 

The best plays still seem to survive—and the 
Old Vic is always packed. The end is not yet 
in sight—or rather, it always has been! 

Yours, etc., 

Gidea Park GEORGE E. ASSINDER 

Sir,—Mr. John Fernald is undoubtedly en- 
titled to be as silly as he likes about dramatic 
critics in general and me in particular. But 


outhe he, I wonder, to 2 quite so inaccurate? 
He quotes most of my review of Mr. Beverley 
Cross’s One More River, and then goes on to 
say, among other things, 


One might feel that the writer of this a 


“notice of One More River might have possessed _ 


as a journalist, the sensitive antennae with which 
at least to note the verdict of the audience, but 
we have to remember that, as a particular kind 
of journalist, he had a duty which transcended 
this. He had a duty to provide provocative writ- 
ing, and he provided it. Yet . . . theatre’s magic 
can cast its spell upon him. : 
But how often is he to be allowed to let 
that happen? It does seem as if the freedom to 
do so, the luxury of writing in a civilized man- 
“ner, can occur only rarely, otherwise the popular 
press would lose its character and that, of course, 
-would never do. 


Now, Sir, difficult though it may be for 
Mr. Fernald (of whose gifts as a producer of 
Chekhov I once made it plain that I thought 
much less than many other people did), and 
indeed ‘theatricals’ in general, to believe that 
adverse criticism can spring from anything but 
compulsion by editors or downright corruption, 
I really am not ordered to write what, or how, 
I do. My freedom to write as I wish does not 


occur ‘only rarely’, but all the time. I do not 


have ‘a duty to provide provocative writing’: 
I have only a duty to provide reviews of the 
plays I see, and these reviews, however they 
may be couched, and whatever they may say, 
are printed by the Daily Express. (What is more, 
neither I nor the Daily Express thinks there is 
anything odd in this.) 

But what is worse in Mr. Fernald’s remarks 
is his criticism of me for not noting the ‘ verdict 
of the audience’ on the play in question. This is 
simply not so: in the part of my review which 
Mr. Fernald omits, I said of the audience’s 
enthusiasm that it “ did everything but pelt the 
cast with Union Jacks’. Incidentally, the 
audience as a whole must have agreed with me 
about the play, not with Mr. Fernald, for it 
did not run long. Not that I think that proves 
anything, but Mr. Fernald seems to. 

Yours, etc., 


London, E.C.4 BERNARD LEVIN 


Literary Criticism 


Sir,—Mr. Hoggart’s talk on ‘The Function 
of Literary Criticism’ (THE LISTENER, Decem-_ 
ber 29, 1960) calls to mind the definition I once 
heard given by the editor of one of the most 
widely read of British national morning news- 
papers. At one of his daily staff conferences, 
the editor said: 

‘Our book reviews are not intended to pro- 
vide a service to readers. They are meant to 
be interesting, sparkling stories in themselves. 
We want people to read our paper, not books. 
In fact it should be the only thing they read’. 

Now, that editor may not have meant his 
words to be taken literally. He often liked to 


4 


put his views in an extreme form. But broadly _ 


speaking, what he said was a true statement of 
the policy, or philosophy, behind literary criti- 
q ’ 4 - — 


’ cism in that newspaper—and in most popular 
newspapers. So far as possible a book review 
_ had to be a ‘story’, in the journalist’s sense of — 


the word, a sense which is not well understood 
outside the newspaper world. A newspaper story 
cannot be an essay, a piece of reflective writing, 
or a service to readers. At least, it can only 
incidentally and marginally be these things. And 
in so far as it is so, it is usually worse as a 
‘story’. 

Mr. Hoggart asks for three kinds of respect 
from the critic. But he.does not mention the 
kind of respect which the newspaper book re- 
viewer must display, namely respect for the 
conventions which as strictly govern the writing 
of a newspaper as other conventions govern the 
making of a play, a film, a ballet, or indeed, 
any work of art or craft. 

' The convention of the newspaper ‘ story’ may 
seem to the outsider absurd; its interpretation 
may vary from paper to paper, from year to 
year, from decade to decade. But it exists, 
strongly, and cannot be ignored. Part of an 
editor’s job is to see that his staff understand 
and follow the convention as in that editor’s 
view it must be observed in making that news- 
paper. The variations in the way the conven- 
tion is interpreted are what give different news- 
Papers each its own style. The point at which, 
to use Mr. Hoggart’s illustration, more attention 
is given to the author sleeping on the Albert 
Memorial than to his book, arises from the con- 
vention of the ‘story’ as interpreted in a 
particular newspaper. In fact, such a ‘story’ 
is also a criticism of the book, if we know how 
to read between the lines. 

One other matter must be emphasized. The 
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book reviewer may like to think that he writes 
what he pleases; his editor may even proclaim 
that all writers for the paper are free to express 
their own views. Nevertheless the book critic 
who refuses to work within his newspaper’s 
convention and style will not be employed there 
for long. A few journalists, unusually ingenious, 
succeed in observing the convention and yet at 
the same time saying something of importance 
about literature. The occasional outstanding 
personality may even defy the convention, at 
least for a while. But for the average literary 
journalist there is no future along those lines, 
and he knows it. Therefore he writes the way 
the boss wants. How should he do otherwise? 

May I add that I sympathize with Mr. 
Hoggart’s intent? I respect his earnestness and 
sincerity, but I think that he does not take 
sufficiently into account the dominating con- 


vention of the contemporary English newspaper. 


I write as one who worked for a good many 
years—though not as a book critic—in Fleet 
Street, and who has also published half a dozen 
books, including work which some of my former 
newspaper colleagues would have considered 
‘highbrow ’. 

Yours, etc., 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


B.B.C. Christmas Day Broadcast 

Sir,—Although ‘No Man Is an Island’ was 
technically better than many previous Christ- 
mas broadcasts, it seemed to lack the spontaneity, 
humour, and Commonwealth family atmosphere 
which have made these annual broadcasts an 
event of particular importance to the peoples 
of the Commonwealth for some years now. 
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We have always looked forward to the voices 
of one yCommonwealth country after another 
coming into the family circle from across the 
seas—a little distorted, perhaps, but ‘alive ’— 
and we have found a special pleasure in those 
great moments when the head of the Common- 
wealth family speaks to us at home. This year 
we were disappointed. Even the best edited re= 
cording is a poor substitute for the live broad- 
cast of the living scene and the living story, 
and in this case particularly, technical smooth- 
ness destroyed all sense of the vast distances and 
many-sided realities of Commonwealth life. 

The separation of the Sovereign’s broadcast 
from the Commonwealth programme—another 
break with tradition—robbed both broadcasts of 
the deep significance which the radio linking 
of Crown and Commonwealth has always had 
for millions of Commonwealth citizens in the 
past. As an experiment, the 1960 Christmas 
programme arrangements may have been worth 
while, but I suggest, with respect, that the 
traditional Christmas programme is too valuable 
a Commonwealth link to be broken. 

Yours, etc., 

Christchurch, FRANK CHILTON 
New Zealand 


A new series of paperbacks from Routledge includes 
the following important titles, all of them standard 
works in their field: Freud’s Totem and Taboo 
(6s.), G, E. Moore’s Philosophical Studies (10s. 6d.), 
Malinowski’s Sex and Repression in Savage Society 
(9s. 6d.), F. M. Cornford’s Plato’s Theory of 
Knowledge (10s. 6d.), Jean Piaget’s Language and 
Thought of the Child (10s. 6d.), and I. A, 
Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism (9s. 6d.), 


For details of careers in Electricity Supply write, stating your age and the exams you have passed, 
_~ to the: Education and Training Officer, The Electricity Council, 52, Winsley Street, London, W.1. 


Round the London Art. 


_ ANY ENTHUSIASM WHICH may have been lost in 
the miscellaneous confusion which was the art 
market just before Christmas can be rapidly 
restored by visits to several of the new 
exhibitions. 

The half-dozen paintings by Martin Froy at 
the Leicester Galleries are somewhat like pictures 
he was painting when he first left the Slade ten 
years ago, both in subject and 
style. The human figure related 
to its background was then for 
him, as for several of his fel- 
lows, a problem of serious and 
central concern. This return is 
marked, as might be expected, 
by a more mature and reflective 
attitude, there is less need for 
him to explain through his pic- 
tures what he is not trying to 
do before he makes his points. 
His intelligence is as evident as 
ever in the formal structure of 
each painting, but the brush 
work has softened and the 
colour become atmospheric as 
well as textural. 
~ One would have thought that 

there were few direct colour 
combinations left which could 
surprise us, but several make 
appearance in the paintings of 
Henri Hayden at the Wadding- 
ton Galleries where his modest 
explorations of the poetic and 
decorative possibilities of land- 

_ scape and still life, somewhat 
akin to the visions of Matisse 
and Bonnard, rise on occasion to almost 
majesterial distinction. The colour, texture, and 
atmosphere of Austin Cooper’s ‘ finger pictures’ 
at Gimpel’s also combine a harmonious sensi- 
bility with authority in works of considerable 
charm and beauty. In the same gallery, the con- 
structed pictures of Lin Show Yu discard just 
those features of delicacy and sensibility which 
one might have supposed he would have 
exploited. The result is that they remain too 
impersonal to be true or beautiful, They seem 
to relate to some ideal, unbuilt architectural 
environment yet to be envisaged by mortals. 

Two of the four paintings by John Selway in 
Roland Browse and Delbanco’s exhibition would 
stand out in the company of many of his elders 
as mature and assured pictures. They are 
painted in a style most easily defined as pastoral 
action painting, but that definition would not 
necessarily include the positive hints of topo- 
graphy or the strong structural sense which these 
works certainly have. He is an artist for whom 
no allowances need be made and one from whom 
we may expect a lot more. 

In a nicely balanced exhibition at the New 
Art Centre Margaret Neve’s refreshingly delicate 
versions of the Welsh landscape, without a pit- 
head in sight, stand up to the bolder, slightly 
mannered, expressionist scenes of Norway by 


By KEITH SUTTON 


Keith Grant, which nevertheless have their own 
clean-aired atmosphere. John Hubbard is a 
young American whose free drawings are suffi- 
ciently attached to natural phenomena to 
prevent their becoming ostentatious. 

Pierre Jaquemon, having his first one-man 
show at the Temple Gallery, is an artist whose 
intense personal sensibility controls the danger- 


‘White Sea Rossilli’, by John Selway: from the exhibition at Roland Browse and 
Delbanco 


ously seductive qualities of both the material 


he works with and his own imagination, The 


former, which sometimes includes bronze and 
silver paint, may well seduce the viewer without 
harm; the latter, a romantic vision concerned 
with Turneresque atmosphere and the gleams 
of night, might well seduce the artist himself 


-and hold back his development were that con- 


trol not so strict. His pictures divide roughly 
into four groups: pure oil paintings making 
much use of glazes; oils which combine black 
and metal paints, also predominantly landscape 
in feeling; somewhat thicker panels, presented 
like icons, in bronze, silver and black whose 
heavier surfaces also have hieroglyphic marks 
and textures deliberately drawn into them; and 
one or two pictures which combine these various 
features. These latter preserve the slab-like sur- 
face while they can be read in depth as atmo- 
sphere embracing matter, dissolving and reform- 
ing it, a score establishing a horizon, a dot of 
colour a point of density. The decorative effect 
of these pictures is immediately apparent but it 
would be wrong to regard them just as exquisite 
pieces of furniture. They are capable of convey- 
ing strong variations of mood, and the loose 
title of ‘Inquisition’ which is given to the 
scored panels is not just pretension but a 
clue to the depth of the associations which 


these delicately erected pictures can support. 

The retrospective exhibition of Zadkine’s 
sculpture mounted at the Tate and a single 
painting by Coldstream in the mixed show at 
the Leicester Galleries are impressive while they 
are also disturbing. The Zadkines disappoint 
for what they are not, the Coldstream for what 
it is. In essence, Zadkine uses the forms of cub- 


ism in a rhetorical manner; we 


are caught up by the exuber- 
ance, flattered by the intricacy 
of the shapes in analysing them, 
but the more we search for an 
underlying structure the less we 

. find one. It is significant per- 
haps that the few carvings in 
wood or stone in this exhibition 
express far more vitality in their 
compressed forms than all the 
gay or tragic animation of the 
modelled pieces. 

The complementary ence 
tion of drawings, lithographs 
and small sculptures at the 
Molton Gallery is more satisfy- 

’ ing in one way because we do 
not make the same demands 
of this artist in an intimate 
context. 

At the Tate the sculpeme 
is like so many after-dinner 
speeches, calculated works that 
we remember clearly only on 
being confronted with them a 
second time. 

But the Coldstream ‘ Nude’ 
is of a different order of things 

entirely; it is disturbing as much for what it 

denies as what it affirms, it strikes at the roots of 
our acceptance of why we should bother to paint 
at all. It does this, not by bringing into art 


some subconscious. or hitherto unacceptable ~ 


area of experience which may at first shock us 
by unfamiliarity, but by emptying out of the 
creative experience everything which cannot be 
consciously comprehended and translated by 
means of marks and tones which we perceive 


and comprehend in the same order. But, like — 


the Emperor’s new clothes, the obvious may get 
overlooked, first-level relationships may go by 
the board, a piece of background tone may get 
stuck to the contour of the body like the bristles 
on a brush, the marks on a knee-cap become 
visibly a gaping wound. 

_At first glance this particular picture made me 
want to go away from it, but, such reaction 


being resisted, the internal relationships began — 


to work. Point by point the hunted flesh began 


to build up, silent, mannerless and unresolved 


and horrifying in its negation of the authority of 


sensual reality. This woman, tattooed with the - 


marks of her inexactness, like speculations about 
her existence, is given an impossible relationship 
to all previously painted women: she is made 
the oracle of aesthetic nihilism. aa 


ener’s Book Chronicle 


Some iRecent nBGOKE abot Greece 


‘dl Reviewed. by PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR © 


is A ‘WRITER’S APPROACH to books on the same_ 


/ aes as his own is cankered by the wariness of+ +. 


a fellow-practitioner. Thus, when several new 
eis on Greece came my way, I settled down 
in my glasshouse to read them with a pile of 
mi ‘stones handy; but, when I had finished, not one 
Pn had been thrown. The first, The Monks of 
ay Mount Athos (Deutsch, 18s -)s by a young 
_ Frenchman, Jacques Valentin, in. spite of skit- 
 tish captions under the photographs, handled > 
a theme (so full of pitfalls) with great ability, 
A intelligence, and sympathy; and, though he 
arriyed on the Mountain totally unprepared, the 

; achieves, through skilfully recorded conversa- _ 
; tions with monks and hermits, a convincing and 
_ intuitive insight into the purpose of Athos. The 
‘solitary virtuosity of Robert Byron’s The 

_ Station, however, still retains its pre-eminence, 

Dr. Philip Sherrard, in a book on the same 
subject, Athos, the Mountain of Silence (Oxford, 
£2 10s.), invades that strange territory in a 
mood which is different from either; for Dr. 
Sherrard is not only armed with a wide know-_ 

. ledge of Greek and of Greece and Byzantium — 
and of the Orthodox faith, but, as these beauti- 


fully written (and, incidentally, magnificently ~ 


printed and illustrated) pages prove, he is 
touched, in a measure, by the ardour of a 
devotee. There is none of the facile rejoicing 
here in the contrast between ancient precept 
and modern practice which makes many books 
on Athos such miserable rubbish. (Foul-smell-_ 
ing shades of Un Mois chez les Hommes and 
5,000 Beards of Athos!) Far from it, indeed: 
for, after an able conspectus of the Mountain’s 
_ history and its problems and a beautiful descrip- 
tion of chosen monasteries, he tackles the whole 
‘theme of orthodox monasticism, its framework, 
and discipline, its spiritual content and the scope © 
of its mystical aspirations. It is an ambitious 
assignment, successfully carried out. In accomp- 
lishing it, he leads us through well-chosen pas- 
sages from St. Basil and poems of the early 
fathers and the contemplative writings and 
_ prayers of the hesychasts and the Philokalia in’ 
_ the luminous centuries of Athonite mystical 
_ ascendancy. I wonder ifthe author realizes how 
-indetectably, in the later parts of this remark- 
able book, his own text and pattern of thought 
“melt into the mood and style of his exemplars. 
- Old and New Athens, by Demetrios Sicilianos 
_ (Putnam, 35s.), to anyone who has lived there 
for any time, is a most absorbing book. It has 
nothing whatever to do with Pericles or the 
Parthenon. It deals with Athens in decline and. 
desolation, its Outcast state under the Romans 
% (when Corinth was the administrative capital), 
aoe neglect Byzantium, its subjection by 
schismatic strangers and by infidels under the 
e ranks and the Turks—calling to mind, in the 
Soha sr period, aspects of Mr. Terence Spencer’s 
‘ t Fair Greece, Sad Relic—and its re- 
growth when the Turks were driven 
ntury. The old houses and © 
“their inhabitants, the | 


entire social structure of this curious and engag- 
ing capital in fact, are re-explored in fascinating 
_ detail, and this mass of antiquarian research has 
bsen most ably translated and weeded out for 
English readers by Mr. Robert Liddell. 


Sir Robert Walpole. Volume II. By J. H. Plumb. 
Cresset Press. 30s. 

The first volume of Dr. Plumb’s biography 

_of Walpole ended in 1722, at the commencement 

of Walpole’s long administration. The present 

volume covers the first twelve years of that 


_ administration, ending with the general election 


of 1734. Both at home and abroad the period is 
uneventful. At home its chief feature is the 
gradual rise of the Whig-Tory opposition which 
eventually overthrew Walpole; abroad a com- 
plicated series of diplomatic negotiations of the 
kind described by Leslie Stephen as passing the 
‘power of the human intellect to understand or 
remember’ unless a man ‘has been specially 
crammed for examination, and his knowledge 
has not begun to ooze out’. 

How much has Dr. Plumb to add to the work 
of Walpole’s first biographer, Archdeacon Coxe, 
who has hitherto so completely dominated the 


field that it has been almost a case of Coxe et 


praeterea nihil? Factually, not a great deal of 


importance. Like Coxe, he is handicapped by 


the disappearance of most of Walpole’s papers, 
only a fraction of which survives. According to 
Coxe, writing apparently on the authority of 


Horace Walpole, who gave him access to his 


father’s remaining papers, a large quantity were 
destroyed by Sir Robert himself when he retired 
from office. The story is inherently credible, for 
the papers of eighteenth-century prime ministers 


+ contained political dynamite in the form of 


documentary evidence of payments from secret 
service funds to members of Parliament. For 
this reason, when Walpole’s predecessor, 
Sunderland, died unexpectedly, his papers were 
impounded by his colleagues; when Wal- 
pole’s successor, Henry Pelham, died, orders 
were issued that his ‘ private papers’, together 


- with a Treasury warrant for £10,000 in his pos- 


session at his death, should be handed over to 


the King personally; and in both cases most of 
their papers have disappeared. In Walpole’s case 


there was a_particularly cogent reason for de- 
stroying compromising documents—a secret 


committee set up by the House of Commons to 


collect evidence for his impeachment on charges 
of practising systematic corruption and of inter- 
fering with the liberty of elections. 

The thoroughness of Walpole’s censorship of 


his own papers is shown by the fewness of the 


references to them in Dr. Plumb’s accounts of 
the two general elections of the period. Though 
one of the chief functions of an eighteenth- 
century prime minister was to ‘choose a new 


Parliament’, only two references to the Walpole - 


| Papers are found in a somewhat sketchy de- 
scription of the general election of 1727. Of the 
1734 election we are told that 


wherever Walpole was in the heat of the 
electoral battle, the results followed him, brought 


a ae zm 


by hard-galloping couriers from the four quarters 


of Britain. His men of business kept him posted, 
quick to report success, and full of optimism. 


But the only examples of the activities of the 


hard-galloping couriers and men of business _ 
Plumb are four documents — 


recorded by Dr. 
about rowdy elections, one letter from Sir [sic] 
George Treby to say that he was bringing some 
voters to Ashburton, and three about the Norfolk 
county election, in which Walpole, as a Norfolk 
man, was personally concerned. What a contrast 
to the mass of electoral information in the papers 
of the Duke of Newcastle, the only Prime 
Minister of the period who handed down his 
archives intact, with revolutionary effects on 
English eighteenth-century historiography. 
Owing, no doubt, to the dullness of the 
period, coupled with the dearth of important 
new material, this instalment of Dr. 
full-scale biography. cannot be said to live up to 
the expectations roused by the first one. It 


remains to be seen whether the momentum which - 


the work seems to have temporarily lost can be 
recovered in the final volume. In the meantime 
a few slips may be noted: Phillips Gybbon was 
not the historian’s grandfather; Carteret, the 
Postmaster-General, was Lord Carteret’s uncle, 
not his brother; and Joseph Danvers, M.P., is 
misstyled ‘Caleb Danvers’, the pseudonym of 
the Craftsman. te 

ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


Ballads and Stories from Tun-huang 
By Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


The discovery around 1900 of a hidden store 
of thousands of manuscripts (and also some of 
the earliest examples of printing in the world) 
dating from the fourth to the tenth century A.D. 
in one of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas 
at Tun-huang, where the old Silk Road leaves 


China proper and enters Sinkiang, was an event — 


of the greatest importance in Chinese studies. 
The work of publishing and studying the 
material still goes on. The most important parts, 
having been in the Chinese view ‘stolen’ by 
Stein and Pelliot, early found their way to 


' London and Paris and have hence been incon- — 
’ veniently located for the Chinese and Japanese 


scholars who constitute the majority of workers 
in the field; but photocopies and microfilms have 
considerably alleviated the situation. (In this 
connexion it is interesting to note that a size- 
able collection has recently turned up in Lenin- 
grad, having lain there, unknown to the world 
of scholarship, since 1915.) 

The material, which is very varied in char- 
acter, provides information on many aspects 
of Chinese (and also Central Asian) civilization 
of those days, but one of the fields of study 
which has been most radically transformed has 


‘been that of popular literature. Whole new 


genres have appeared whose existence was hardly 
even suspected. Dr. Waley, one of the most 
eminent of western sinologists, who, combining 
profound scholarship with rare literary gifts and 
a talent for selecting those aspects of Chinese 
literature which can make a direct and immedi- 
ate appeal to the foreigner, has done more than 


Plumb’s. 


anyone else in this century to introduce tradi- 
tional Chinese culture to a wide public, has 


now translated a number of these ballads and — 


_ popular stories. 

The majority of the pieces are Buddhist, but, 
‘since they are for the most part merely popular 
adaptations of well-known stories and contain 
much that is rather tediously doctrinal, Dr. 
Waley has devoted little space to them and has 
concentrated on the more interesting secular 
pieces. We find in new forms many well-known 
themes of Chinese folk-lore, including themes 
such as the swan maiden, that are familiar in the 
west also. Historical incidents and the char- 
acters of upper-class legend reappear but in 
ways that show a less sophisticated set of values 
and often throw an interesting light on the way 
in which the upper-class world appeared to the 
governed. We are largely free of the suffocat- 
ing cant of Confucian moralism. Confucius 
himself appears in a story in which he is worsted 
in a riddling contest with the infant prodigy 
Hsiang T’o (an insufferable little prig, it must 
be admitted) and is so chagrined that he schemes 
to kill his opponent. The great founder of the 
T’ang dynasty, T’ai-tsung, appears before the 
court of the underworld and after a good deal 
of comic business is faced with the question, 
why (in coming to the throne) he~slew his 
brothers and imprisoned his father in the 
women’s quarters. In terror and unable to 
answer he gets off by bribing his judge who 
writes the answer for him, ‘A great Sage will 
exterminate a family in order to save a kingdom’. 
In ‘ The Story of Catch-tiger ’ there is a popular 
account of the founding of the Sui dynasty 
written from a Buddhist point of view (and 
therefore favourable, since the preceding North- 
ern Chou had persecuted the religion), Highly 
imaginative with a large element of the 
supernatural, it shows something of the amoral, 
“heroic” standards which were thought to apply. 
in such circumstances. 

In a number of notes and appendices at the 
end Dr. Waley discusses briefly some of the 
pieces he has not translated and touches on some 
of the technical problems, such as the way in 
which they were recited or performed, their 
connexion with painting, etc. Students of com- 
parative literature will be interested in the re- 
semblance to which he draws attention between 
the Chinese pien-wen, a story told in alternat- 
ing prose and verse, and the medieval French 
chantefable, Aucassin et Nicolette. 

E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


Lady Lytton’s Court Diary, 1895-1899 
Edited by Mary Lutyens. Hart-Davis. 30s. 


Rumour assures us that courtiers (those excel- 
lent and greatly maligned personages) are 
obliged, on taking office, to swear a tremendous 
oath that they will never keep a diary. If such 
a rule exists how lucky that it has been steadily 
broken ever since the days of Hervey! How 
much of the sparkle and glitter of palace life 
would disappear if we had no commentators 
inside! Lady Lytton, the widow of the Viceroy 
of India, is certainly no Hervey for she lacks 
both his gifts and his malice, nor has she the 
_ gushing indiscretion of Fanny Burney: but her 
quiet and undramatic prose has its charm and 
is by no means ineffective. Edited with skill and 
_ good-feeling by her grand-daughter, Lady 

Lytton’s narrative gives a brief but vivid re- 


ae 


. 
. 


“are as original and unexpected as ever: 


oe of the aoaiae years of the old 


Queen’s reign. We are reminded of the Queen’s 
shyness, when Lady Lytton says that at the 
presentation of a stranger the Queen always 
opened the interview with a nervous laugh. 
And we are conscious of her age when we realize 
how difficult it was to prevent her from snooz- 
ing when she was out for a drive. How sur- 


prising to learn that she found the Scottish ~ 


accent contagious and was heard talking to a 
Highlander about ‘five poond’. Her remarks 
she 
said that she could not do with less than 100 
servants and retainers when she went on a 
private visit to the south of France; she sent 
a message to Lady Lytton that politics should 
not be discussed at dinner as ‘ the times are too 
serious’, and after entertaining the bishops she 
said icily to Lady Lytton ‘it was a very ugly 
party ’. 

Nothing very - exciting happens—nothing 
worse than when the great wave came rudely 
into the Queen’s cabin—but Lady Lytton’s 
narrative, as it quietly unfolds, makes a revealing 


_and refreshing book for a winter’s evening. 


ROGER FULFORD 


The Lower View. By Philip O'Connor. 
Faber. 16s. 


Mr. O’Connor has taken great pains to become 
classless, yet one odd result is an obession with 
class far greater than that of an insecure hostess 
or the headmaster of a shady preparatory school. 
He has been through the mill, represented by 
dosshouses, patronesses, literary bohemia, odd 
jobbery, various attitudes of contempt. One 
would expect him to be free of the English ail- 
ment, the class-obsession; but, like Orwell, one 
finds him in effect upholding what he is attack- 


ing by giving it intellectual validity, a philo- 


sophical basis and a false importance. His 
diagnoses of his own and others’ ills are usually 
sociological. The handicap for an autobio- 
grapher, an auto-diagnostician, is obviously 


grave. And of course his generalized statements - 


about class-characteristics are no better than 
anybody else’s and get more inaccurate as they 
go down the social scale. What can he mean by 
‘the uncapturable elan, rhythm, continuity of 
sensible motions of the working-classes ’? 

Nor is his nostrum for his own and others’ 
ills very exact. The wish to live in community, 
to turn society into one big happy family where 
we can all weep on each other’s shoulders may 
be fine, but what is to be the political and 
economic mechanism? Mr. O’Connor has been 
so far ahead of the game up to then that it 
comes as something of a shock to find him 
using, on the third last page, such plain if old- 
fashioned, and still not very precise, phrases as 
‘a planned society and a sane economics’. Nor, 
truly, does the very frank account of his personal 
relationships which he continues here from where 
he left off in the Memoirs of a Public Baby 
augur any real wish, or ability, to live in com- 
munity, even a community of two or three, at 
all. And he gives no impression of understand- 
ing community in the other sense in which it 
may exist here and now—the inner circles within 
society, similarly classless, similarly contemptu- 
ous, similarly free—the Soho sense one might 
say if it weren’t for the oddly unrecognizable 
Cook’s tour of Soho, the intelligent bourgeois’s 
guide, that Mr. O’Connor lays on. 


All this opinionation is a “pity, ioe: hee am 
great gifts as an autobiographer. He is ironic © 


- about the self without’ being self-contemptuous. 


He can look back at what he was from the © 
standpoint of what he is without disowning 
either party and he therefore never embarrasses. 
He is shrewd about immediate circumstances as 
opposed to sociological abstractions and he never 
leaves our curiosity unsatisfied about an essen- 
tial, like cash. We find him here with three 
different ladies, in a variety of minor employ- 
ment and, for a short spell, on ‘the road as a 
tramp. In what is perhaps the best chapter he is 
a literary ruminant in a cottage, bicycling into 


~ town to collect his dole. 


Then, half-way through, the book becomes 
for some reason a series of interviews with 
other writers—Stephen Spender, Michael Ham- 
burger, Edwin Muir, Bertrand Russell—con- 
nected by the most tenuous of autobiographical 
threads. It cannot be said that they are wildly 
interesting. The observations made vary in im- 
portance from Mr. Spender’s confession that he 
is suffering from ‘a hangover, just at present: 
also the Change of Life’ to the same authority’s 
profoundly true and original reflection that: 

Words are terrible because they are nearly 
_ always rhetorical—whether from the pen of the 

Poet, or the Critic . . . Rhetoric I believe to be 

an almost universal evil, indwelling not only in 

almost everything said and written but also 
implicit in all institutions and most personal 
possessions. aoe 


In conclusion it ought to be said that both 
Mr. O’Connor’s own prose style and his gram- 
mar. are frequently very dubious propositions. 
Whether it is sociology or not, something has 
jargonized the former to an appalling degree. | 

ANTHONY CRONIN 


The French Revolution. By Georges Pernoud 
and Sabine Flaissier. Translated by Richard 
Graves. Secker and Warburg. 25s. 


The only serious impediment to better under- 
standing of the French Revolution is defective 
imagination: the extreme difficulty of seeing 
Louis XVI or Robespierre as men grappling with 
unfamiliar problems. Can this impediment be 
removed by an anthology of eye-witness accounts 
of the Revolution’s greatest events—July 14, 
Varennes, the September Massacres and the 
rising in La Vendée? To be confronted with 
the vivid detail, the personal testimony, the 
sense of immediacy that 6nly contemporary 
sources can supply, is to be forcibly reminded 
of the way it seemed at the time to lookers-on 
and participants: always a healthy antidote to 
the pat verdicts of historians. — 

This, in short, is what M. Petnoud: (of Paris- 
Match) and M. Flaissier (of the Musée de 
[Histoire de France) have done in their volume 
of sources now issued in translation. Their 
selection is good because it is varied, wide-rang- 
ing and sensitive, and yet focuses on the chief 
events. The testimony of the King’s valet and 
the Queen’s chambermaid is presented alongside 
that of Pétion as Mayor of Paris and of Goethe 
at Valmy. Sanson the executioner is heard, 
as well as his victims; the émigrés as well as~ 
the young Bonaparte. The account of the 
Sans-Culottes weeping (and stopping weeping) 
to order, in memory of Marat, and San- 
son’s application for a pay-rise in view of his 
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HAVE FUN 
—INTHES 
WITH FORD! 


Now’s the time to plan 
your Ford-powered holiday! 
A motorised caravan 
perhaps (there are several 
different types to choose 
from), or a Dowty Turbocraft— 
they'll give you your full share 
of fun in the sun. A Zephyr Convertible 

(seats five comfortably) or any one of Ford’s 
fine range of 16 models will make your holiday 
journey a thrill and a delight. Either way, see 
your Ford Main Dealer now—he’s running (Jan. 20 
—Feb. 11) a special ‘Fun in the Sun’ display in 
his showrooms to help you with all your holiday 
problems. It's gay, interesting, and useful—to 
help you get the most out of your annual vacation. 


MAKE ITA @e@)@) POWERED HOLIDAY! 


TO WER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MOTOR VERICLE MANUFACTURLRS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


Essential reading for ALL Ford owners—FORD TIMES. From your newsagent. One shilling. 


—. OS tee SS tral yen es 
Py a ea a 


Report 
of the Committee 
~ on Children 
and Young Persons 


One of the major problems of 
modern times is the continuing 
rise in juvenile delinquency. 
In 1956 the Ingleby Committee 
was appointed to consider the 
laws relating to children in 
trouble, those in need of care 

and protection, remand homes, 
approved schools and approved 
probation home systems. This 
is the report of their findings 
and should go some way to- 
wards solving this urgent prob- 
lem. (Cmnd. 1191) 


8s. (post 7d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 
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e Busy people 


UNIT 
CUPBOARDS 


PHOENIX 


e 
@ 
Everything for the home or office, can 
be handsomely housed in these multi- S 
purpose unit cupboards in solid oak 
or Nigerian cedar. You will not find @ 
them elsewhere. Available with glass 
or wooden doors, or open, backedor @ 
unbacked, they combine with each 
other or with Phoenix bookcases. And @ 
_ they carry the coveted psi Kite Mark. ° 
Post the coupon fora full catalogueof @ 
Phoenix library furniture. 
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Left: The Phoenix 
modelB glass-fronted 
bookcase. 


| PHOENIX BOOKCASE 

GALLERY (Dept. G), 36a St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. (TEM 0525) 

| Please send me your 24-page photo-catalogue | 
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Jan. 25th—ENGRAVING GLASS 


Feb. 1st —THE GRAND MOGUL 


' Send.now for your copy. There is no obligation, 
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(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) ~ 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
|| Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


Many New Year Resolutions 
have a habit of fading out, in a 
matter of days or weeks, but one 
resolve remains glowingly alive— 
that of bringing great happiness to 
blind readers by means of books 
in Braille and Moon. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


will keep the sightless in touch with the 
most interesting events and ideas and will 
be gratefully received by the Secretary, 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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by John Hutton 
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TAX PAID 


<q SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


For small sums of up to £25 at any time. On 


reaching £ 100 four paid-upsharesare issued and 
the subscription share is kept open for further 


investments. 


£25 PAID-UP SHARES }> 


Note these advantages: 


@ Member of The Building Societies 
Association. 


@ Deposits are Trustee Investments. 
@ Reserves—over 6% of Assets. 
@ Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


@ No stamp duty, commission or other 
charges. 


These shares give a return equivalent to ie 10.7d.% and £6.2.5d.% 
respectively, subject to Income Tax at 7/9d in the £. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars 
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EST. 109 YEARS 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
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WRITE TO SELL 


once you KNOW-HOW 
21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners, for their articles and stories. 


Assets exceed 
£7,800,000 


Reserves exceed 
£480,000 


You, also, can profit from... the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints...the || ** *QWEeTHOUT 
free subscription to THE WRITER... the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- PAINTING 


cyclopaedias ... the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from 
the years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 

By sending for the FREE (D.N.) “Know-How 


Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


I COULD NOT LIVE” 


said Sir Winston Churchill, discussing his 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy. “I could 
not stand the strain of life.’’ You too can 
learn to paint. Six famous artists teach you 
Water Colour by post. The Course is sheer 
joy, easy, inexpensive. Write for free hand- 
book, describing Courses for Beginners and 
Advanced Students in every branch of Art. 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOLLTD. 
(Dept. T.L.87), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
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Philosophy, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.x j 
Edited by H. B. Acton 
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SOCIAL MORALITY AND 
INDIVIDUAL IDEAL 


21380 53 Sirauisaina . 


Ruth Saw 


ART-NAMES AND 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS E 

Haig Khatchadourian 
THE CYBERNETIC APPROACH 
TO AESTHETICS 

G. H. R. Parkinson 

IMAGINATION IN HUME’S 
*‘ TREATISE’ and ‘ ENQUIRY 
CONCERNING THE HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING ’ 


E. }. Furlong © 


BURKE ON THE ~ 
SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL 
Anthony Quinton . 


PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY > 
Karl Britton 


NEW BOOKS | 
INSTITUTE NOTES) . 
AND NOTICES 


Published Quarterly, price 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 


ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 | 


Annual Subscription 26s. post free. Members 
of the Institute receive. the journal without 
charge by virtue of their subscription of ‘ 
£1 10s. annually. : 


IMPORTANT 


Readers of ‘The 
Listener’ are reminded 
that all Books reviewed 


or advertised in this 


issue may be obtained 
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‘The raw srssitenshe of Gistoed can have meaning 
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pie, r ge ae _ The Berson By William Faulkner. Chatto and Windus. 21s. ‘ 
nae The Death of Tristan. - By Michel Del Castillo. Translated by Humphrey Hare. Hart-Davis. 15s. 
A Bad Streak and other stories. By Brian Glanville. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 


In THE COURSE | OF a Eeacieete Séblished inter-_ 


view, William Faulkner declared, ‘I like to 
think of the world I created as being a kind of 
_ keystone in the Universe. . . . My last book will 

be the Doomsday Book, the Golden Book, of 
: Yoknapatawpha County’. Whether or not The 
_ Mansion, the final volume in the trilogy about 
the Snopes clan, turns out to be the last of Mr. 


Faulkner’s novels, it is undoubtedly one of his ; 
- finest. Though part of a series, this book can : 


_ nevertheless be read on its own; the beautifully 
controlled inevitability of the plot fits into the 

ge and design of a single novel. The world 
of Yoknapatawpha County—the cotton fields, 
the gas stations, the small townships, the huge, 
ig charade cities—are recreated along with the 


lives of the characters. With Mr. Faulkner, the — 
_ setting and the lives are one and the same thing 


and both depend finally on ‘the old patient 
_ biding unhurried ground’ of the American Deep 


‘South. Dogged by destiny yet defiant and self-— 


assertive even in the face of it, men can, in this. 


F world, be mean or heroic, worthless or noble. 
What Hemingway said in The Old Man and the 


Sea applies exactly to Mr. Faulkner’s conception 


_ of humanity— a man can be destroyed but not 


_ defeated ’. 


In The “Mansion, the ier bie Snopes 2 


: family reaches its tragic yet triumphant 


2 apotheosis. Mink Snopes, a poor tenant farmer, — 


is sent to Parchman, the state penitentiary, for 


_ committing murder out of sheer desperation. 


. 


- Determined to take revenge on his cousin, Flem_ 


Snopes, who did not lift a hand to help him, © 
‘Mink vows to kill him when he is released. 


After thirty-eight years he fulfils his promise, 


aided by Linda, the daughter of Flem’s wife by 


_ @bother man. 


ee abies tie Week outed ota plot whasel 


- richness and ramifications take in not only forty 
years of life in the southern states but also the 
eet Sepia of # Taree group 
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who only cares for money, ‘ 
_ contemporary 
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New Novels 


and V. K. Ratliff, the sewing-machine vendor 
whose simple philosophy interprets both the 


violent and gentle events which The Mansion 


depicts. It is he who talks of ‘the right and 
privilege and opportunity to dedicate forever 
his [man’s] capacity for responsibility to some- 


thing that wouldn’t have no end to its appetite 


and that wouldn’t never threaten to give him 
even a bone back in recompense’. 

All Mr. Faulkner’s characters are men and 
women driven by a sense of purpose, either for 
evil or for good. Mink himself is, in The 


_ Mansion, the extreme case of a man in whom 
destiny and will-power meet inexorably. 


But 
his people are never merely embodiments of a 


_ philosophy or abstractions forced to carry a 
whole view of life. They are real men and 


women; we can see them, hear them, almost 


touch them. And it is perhaps in a novelist’s 


care for tangible detail that his true mastery 
can be detected. Thus, Mr. Faulkner’s descrip- 
tion of Mink’s first taste of Coca-Cola when he 
comes out of prison is just as important an 
index of his power as a writer as the great 


‘surging, violent scenes which usually culminate 


in death or disaster. He is, briefly, the only 


living novelist writing in English who has 
‘created not a myth but a credible and complete 
- world. The effortlessness and speed of his style, 
the colloquialisms that never become tedious, the 


exuberant, sensuous descriptions—these things 
never pause or falter. When we read William 
Faulkner, we feel that expansiveness, that con- 
trolled energy, which only the major novelists 
display: It is only the beginning of 1961 but I 
cannot believe that a finer novel than The 


Mansion will be published this year. . 


In an illuminating article recently published 
in Encounter, Miss Iris Murdoch has suggested 
that the modern novel tends to divide itself into 
two categories, ‘the crystalline’ and ‘the 


journalistic’, and that ‘fantasy’ has replaced 


“imagination ’ in the minds and works of most 
novelists. William Faulkner is 
obviously the great exception to this theory. 
Monsieur Del Castillo’s The Death of Tristan 
does, however, seem to fall into the crystalline 
category. His ‘nouvelle’, which, as its title 


x sap has a tenuous connexion with the 


, ‘ Goalkeepers 


ious or incomprehensible 6 
inadequate for the seriou 


The volte serves a less pretentious but still 
worthwhile purpose: 


scanty historical notes might well have been 


elaborated for an English public. The selection 
is, inevitably, disjointed and impressionistic. But _ 
these sources can profitably be used to enliven 


and illustrate standard accounts of the great 
Revolution. 
Davip THOMSON 


out of “ weariness ’, has married a woman a good 
deal- older than himself, and Loyse, a faithless, 
promiscuous young girl who can give him 
physical satisfaction but not love. Guillaume 
thinks that he sees in her the possibility of the 
renewal of his own youth and of romantic love. 
He is deceived and disillusioned, but out of his 
very disillusionment discovers that ‘ Loving is 
the most nauseating of myths if it’s not com- 
bined with loyalty ’. Enriched by this knowledge, 
he returns, not altogether plausibly, to his wife. 

The Death of Tristan seems to me a good 
example of the sort of thing that French 
novelists can do with an almost compulsive ease. 
The recipe appears to be—‘ Take a myth, knock 
it about a little, add a pinch of disenchantment 
and a shred of philosophy, keep the whole thing 


to. revivify the people " 
behind the abstractions, The translation, which — 
must have been difficult, creaks at times. The 


light and unrhetorical, and a work of-art will — 


emerge’. 
Castillo’s book is not a work of art but a piece 


of sentimental sophistication; he has simply 
appropriated a myth in order to give overtones . 


and reverberations to his own very slight and 
trivial story. But he writes with restraint and his 
translator has served him faithfully. 

Brian Glanville’s A Bad Streak and other 
stories divides itself roughly into three groups 
—stories concerned with anti-Semitism (‘ No 
Jews or Dogs’, ‘The Reunion’, ‘The Out- 
rage’), professional football (‘On the List’, 
are Crazy’, ‘Hanger-On’, 
“Domani’, “If He’s Good Enough, He’s Big 
Enough’, ‘The Footballers’), and expatriate 
life in post-war Italy (‘ Brooklyn’ Boy’, * The 
Hero’, “A Ride on a Tiger’). These stories are 
both professional and sensitive and Mr. Glan- 
ville neatly balances situation with the revelation 
of character. He has something of Somerset 
Maugham’s dexterity, but where Maugham is 
often cynical, or at least withdrawn, Mr. Glan- 
ville is sympathetic and involved. His most suc- 
cessful and original stories are those concerned 
with men who are living for a dream or fantasy 
—the wounded hero who cannot forget the war, 
the feeble boxer who longs fora ‘ comeback’, 
the lawyer who cannot resist betting on horses, 
the clerk who embezzles money in order to 
entertain professional footballers. Mr. Glanville 
has a wide range and a brisk, pointed style. 
Though a number of his stories might fairly 
be called ‘journalistic’, his best are something 
rather more interesting than merely ‘crystalline’. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


This, I believe, is a fallacy; M. Del - 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Gadgets Run Riot 


TO MAKE THE MOST of whatever is potentially 
visual in their subject is a challenge that all 
television producers are continually faced with. 
How far should they go with a subject that is 
not, basically, ‘ televisual’? Some recent viewing 
has suggested that there is a lowering of sights 
in this respect. Programmes are being trans- 
mitted which, in the form in which they are 
scripted, do not need the pictorial element for 
their understanding. (It is possible that, in 
some cases, a different treatment would make 
pictures necessary.) Too often a producer seems 
to think that a subject best treated verbally can 
be made ‘ visual’ by an expensive-looking array 
of gadgets and models which, in fact, only 


frequent is ‘t’, and so on. This elaborate set- 
Piece, whose working we had to watch for some 
minutes, was, as far as the subject-matter of 
the programme was concerned, an utter waste 
of time and money and Wrens. It helped our 
understanding not one little bit. It even hin- 
dered it, because*at first we naturally assumed 
that such profusion of “équipment must entail 
a complex explanation of an intricate theory, 
whereas the puzzle was of 4 kind that school- 
boys have been solving in adventure yarns for 
years. 

Worse followed. Dr. Bronowski’s second ex- 
ample was an attempt to evaluate, with medical 
help, the chances of a particular man having a 
coronary thrombosis. I was uncertain of the 
precise relevance of this to the theory of chance 
or choice, for the doctor, though maintaining a 
scarcely interrupted flow of talk, did not explain 
it clearly. The man was placed on a chair in 
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“Insight—6: Chance or Choice’: Dr. Bronowski deciphering a message in code by counting the fre- 
quency of sorted letters; right, evaluating a man’s chances of having a coronary thrombosis 


serve to distract the eye while the ear does 
the work. 

The producers of a series with the title ‘ In- 
sight’ ought, one would think, to be more 
alertly aware of this problem than most. Per- 
haps they are. Their latest programme (‘ Chance 
or Choice’, January 10) gave the impression 
of a desperate effort to persuade themselves as 
much as us that theirs was a subject genuinely 
requiring visual aids, In this I believe that they 
Were wrong. 

Their intention was to show how the fortuity 
of chance is in practice susceptible of some 
degree of prediction. For the first of his two 
examples, Dr. Bronowski had got a colleague to 
set a message in code. The doctor’s job was to 
decipher the message by the normal method of 
counting the frequency with which the code 
letters recurred, and substituting for them those 
letters known to occur in corresponding order 
of frequency. 

Now this little problem could clearly have 
been expounded and solved orally in about four 
minutes, or with the aid of a blackboard in 
three. But this was a television Programme, and 
so it had to be given a visual slant, whether it 
needed it or not. Eight large tabulating devices 
Were set up in the studio, each manned by 
what appeared to be a member of the W.R.N:S. 
The girls’ contribution was to sort the 400 
letters that made up a haphazardly chosen 
passage of prose in order to prove that the 
most frequently used letter in English (and 
French and German) is ‘e’, the second most 


John Cura 


the centre of a drawn circle on the floor. As the 
physician elicited certain facts about the man’s 
background and habits, black or white cards 
were placed in various segments of the circle 
to denote good or bad influences in his life. A 
camera somewhere among the rafters (if they 
have such prosaic structures in such a high- 


falutin studio) was 
directed vertically down 
on the scene, and 
through its lens we 


were asked to gaze at 
the implied significant 
pattern that resulted. 
There was no signific- 
ance, only gadgets run 
riot. 

Strictly speaking, 
such programmes as 
‘Brains Trust’,. ‘Face 
to Face’; and ‘Press 
Conference’ are essen- 
tially verbal rather than 
visual, but in all. of 
them the expressions on 
the faces of. those inter- 
viewed or questioned 
usually contribute to 
our enjoyment. This 
was undoubtedly so in 
“Face to Face’ (January 
8), when the ~ fine 
features of Otto Klem- 
perer, marked but not 
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Percy Thrower in ‘ Gardening Club’ on January 13 


marred by the effects of that brain-tumour 
operation (like an oak lightning-struck down 
one side), enabled us to glimpse the serenity 
and power behind the quiet eyes that we could 
never have discerned from the voice alone. 

‘The Brains Trust’ (January 12) also gained 
from the sight of Dr. Bronowski’s kindly face 
folding into laughter, of Professor Ayer cover- 
ing his face with his hands in the frustration 
of having to condense into a sentence or two the 
thoughts and deep feelings of half a lifetime, of 
Mr. Alan Bullock suddenly throwing himself 
back in his chair in delight at some remark, and 
of Mr. Robert Bolt, the playwright, whom- most 
of us had not seen before and who, in distin- 
guished company, made some of the most tellihg 
points of the evening. This was the best “Brains 
Trust’ session for many a month, both for 
looking and listening. 

PETER POUND 


DRAMA 


Unrequited Love 


UNREQUITED LOVE, or love seemingly so, is al- 
ways a good solid theme for drama. One is struck 
by the thought that, possibly, it is a facet of our 
existence present more often than any of us 


The Afterthought, ‘with (left to right) ‘Constance Chapman as Madge 
Coombes, Maureen Pryor as her sister Dodo, Colin Douglas as Frank 
Coombes, and Francesca Annis as Elaine 
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really care to acknowledge. To find it, however, 
featuring largely in all three plays this week~is, 
I suggest, to exaggerate the extent to which it 
rules our lives. Agreed the treatments of the 
essential kernels were dissimilar: the first, Mr. 
Denis Constanduros’s The Afterthought (Jan- 
uary 12), a delicate, perceptive study of juvenile 
loneliness, had, at least in the beginning, a sugar- 
coating of humour, though this later dissolved; 
the second, A Sense of Guilt, the Saturday play 
by Mr. Andrew Rosenthal, was astringently 
salted with bitterness which lapsed on occasion 
inte sourness; and the third, the Sunday-night 
play, had the kernel chopped up so that it was 
no more than. a flavouring to the distrust and 
deceit which was the burden of A Woman 
Comes Home. 

Mr. Constanduros’s work, without pretending 
to solve, or even to suggest a solution for the 
dilemma he had proposed, was a most satisfac- 
tory short play, first-class in its precise observa- 
tion of a social class that is never easy to limn 
faithfully. This is because, belonging to a group 


Patricia Marmont as Irene Carey and Jacqueline Ellis as her 


daughter Sally in A Sense of Guilt 


impoverished beyond its. social pretensions, the 
characters cling to their old standards in a world 
that has no time for such things. The family’s 
feelings were epitomized by their dislike of the 
bacon factory opposite and the people it brought 
to the neighbourhood, - 

Whatever one’s own personal reactions to the 
standards of behaviour here depicted, one could 
not fail to appreciate the understanding which 
the dramatist brought to the delineation of his 
teen-ager’s problems of adjustment to an adult 
world—a problem that is, when all’s said and 
done, older and more universal than the fashion- 
able maladjustments painstakingly psycho- 
analysed left, right, and centre in every teen-ager 
today. 

Backing up her author admirably, Miss 
Francesca Annis most movingly conveyed the 
pathos of a child troubled by difficulties that she 
half understood but wholly rejected. As the 
mother and her sister, aware of but incapable of 
administering the comfort the girl needed, Miss 
Constance Chapman and Miss Maureen Pryor 
tadiated warm, happy vulgarity as a sop to cure 
all ills. 

_ Muddled kindness—if you can call murder 
kindness—towards a loved but unloving person 
was the crucial act which belatedly brought its 
own kind of release to problems of guilt in A 
Sense of Guilt. Demonstrating the extent to 
which loyalty could go, even in the case of a 
loved but unloving partner, the play to this 
degree marked the buoyancy of the human 
spirit, and so balanced and justified the many 
less admirable traits which also played their 
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part in the drama. Miss Patricia 
Marmont as the returning guilt- 
ridden wife brought before us the 
nervous anxiety of a person always 
sensing other people’s glances as 
accusing suggestions which she 
can never, quite, refute and she 
was well partnered by Miss Jane 
Hylton’s staunchly faithful wife, 
prepared to do and say anything 
to protect a husband she is aware 
has committed murder. 

To watch, for the best part of 
an hour and a half, an unpleasant 
wife bitching, lying, behaving with 
abominable rudeness and generally 
messing up everyone’s lives she 
comes into contact with, just for 
the hell of it, and all this without, 
in so far as I could discern, any- 
thing good to be said in her 
favour, was as depressing a way 
of spending an evening as I can 
think ~of. Yet in 
retrospect 4 Woman.Comes Home 
partly satisfies because of a finely 
written and moving quarrel and 
reconciliation scene compact of 
forgiveness, generosity, and deeply- 
felt kindliness, together with the 
hope which the characters, more 
than ourselves, are ready to accept, 
that this presages better prospects 
for the future. Non-communica- 
tion impacted by unreturned love 
had resulted in a frustration which 
could only be dissipated for the 
wife by the demonstrated love of 
an ex-marital relationship. Had the 
woman indicated that she was the 
possessor of a spark of good- 
nature our sympathies might at 
least have been prepared to accept 
this premiss. Nothing she said or 
did lent any support to this sup- 
position so that we were left 
having to accept on trust the 
dénouement the author proffered. 

In the difficult part of the wife, Miss Ursula 
Howells brought all her accustomed fine-drawn 
anguish to an utterly unsympathetic part; and as 
the uncommunicative, unexcitable husband, at 
length goaded into a quickly regretted action, 


Frederik in their television show on 
January 13 


Nina and 


Nigel Stock as Bruce James and Ursula Howells as Bobbie in 


A Woman Comes Home 


Mr. Nigel Stock was toleration personified. 

I found Nina and Frederik (January 13) dis- 
appointing. Accomplished and talented though 
this pair clearly is, on television at least warmth, 
feeling, and heart seem entirely lacking. I felt 
the art I was watching was calculated, and cal- 
culated art is not art at all. Even accepted on a 
less grandiose level, the contrivance stood out. 
The mock simplicity, the guileful guilelessness 
and the pseudo-charm were so mannered that at 
some moments I experienced the sensation of 
watching a parody. Nor did Nina’s overplayed 
Wwinsomeness attract me. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Double Double 


By ANCIENT CUSTOM we are always informed 
when the play we have been hearing is a record- 
ing. There is a flavour of apology about the 
announcement, a hint that the thing wasn’t 
hand-made, live, or as they say in another 
medium ‘immediate’. Except for experts in 
‘ quality’ of sound this is a distinction without 
a difference, and, for all I know, they too may 
be as bad at telling one from the other as I am. 
The purpose of the statement is presumably to 
calm suspicious souls who might otherwise write 
letters saying that an actor was to be seen in the 
flesh on the stage in another play at the time 
when the B.B.C. pretended he was in their 
studios. Which is a harmless though tedious 
piece of caution and might now safely be 
dropped. 

I was reminded of this convention when 
listening to Stage Play by Anthony Skene 
(Home, January 9). Honest as an announcer, I 
admit that it was a domestic tape recording that 
I heard of the B.B.C. recording of a play from 
the French. Taking another step along the 
corridor of mirrors, we observe that the main 
point of the play is that a nasty old author in 
expectation of getting himself murdered had 
made some gramophone records of his own voice 
for the post-mortem accusation and nagging of 
his widow. There was also the theme of the 
confusion possible among theatre people between 
life and drama. Presented with a husbandly 
corpse the heroine (Margaret Whiting) begins 
telephoning the police: ‘I’ve done it in a 
hundred plays’. And the love, jealousy and fear 
of the characters is partly cribbed from. their 
professional experience. This play-within-a-play 
game would have been more impressive if the 
characters had been less pasteboard when they 
were supposed to be being real. There was a neat 
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passage when the dink lady, frantic with =F 


records, sent her leading man and murderous 
-jover one, timed to arrive just when she was 
_ shooting herself upstairs. She spoke part of a 
suicidal scene she had once played with him and 
‘the poor handsome beast (Trader. Faulkner) 
automatically picked up his cues. But nothing 
~ could save a play in which the femme fatale says 
to a murderer of his two killings: ‘ One of them 
might be an accident—even a mistake—but not 
two’. No, not two. Not such a lot of records 
either and not such gullible police. There could 
have been a fair trick piece of half an hour or - 
an hour in this, but an hour and a half, perhaps 
especially when one could see the spool turning, 
was too long. Plays based on the fashion for 
private recorders are to be expected if not 
hoped for. 

There was plenty of life in Patric Dickinson’s 
translation of the Amphitryon 2 of Plautus 
(Third, January 13). Ignorant of how free the 
translation was and of how much plot Plautus 
pinched from Menander (or whoever), I-found 
the joke about Jupiter disguising himself as a 
general for fornicating purposes funnier and 
cleaner than most variety shows and the doub- 
ling of Mercury as the slave Sosia better than 
most hoary double or twin jests. As one of those 
classical pieces, I suppose it had to begin on 
the Third, but it deserves Home or Light 

repeats. Raymond Raikes’s production managed 

the supernatural machinery with quiet wit and 
the cast audibly enjoyed themselves. Norman | 
Shelley and Howard Marion-Crawford need no 
praise from me, but will have to put up with it. 
Geoffrey Matthews, as the slave Sosia, used 
more recent soldier’s talk like ‘tear me off a 
strip’ without forcing it, and Valerie Hanson 
as Alcmena was genteel and vulgar, injured and 
amorous with delicate indelicacy. The ancient 
anti-clericalism of ‘A direct hit from Jupiter! ’ 
came over pleasantly and so did Jove’s ungodlike 
annoyance at the possibility of anyone having 
dealings with that- unreliable “prophet fellow, 
Tiresias ’. It was altogether a convincing demon- 
stration that the man Plautus is still worth 
stealing from. I believe the plebs would like it © 
today. 

Galsworthy’s posthumous Over the River 
(Home, Sundays) is not, however, wearing so 
well. When he got away from property and law 
to ladies in love and the clashes between lovers 
or artists with the Philistines he accepted pro- 
gressive commonplaces—which tend to die more 
finally than reactionary ones. The production 
also strikes me as heavy-handed. There is transi- 
tion music, sad, slightly holy, and probably — 
familiar to musicians, which I find obtrusive and 
out of tone for atmosphere. Nor am I keen on 
those ducks which tell us that we are really at 
the Serpentine. Perhaps the young may learn 
something of the bad old days by hearing an 
innocent co-respondent decide that if the case 
goes against him or the lady is scared off he 
will ‘ have to get away to Kenya or something’. 
But I doubt whether their attention will be held 
long enough for this educational effort to 
succeed. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


An Unworkable Equation? 


THE THIRD PROGRAMME staff always 
seem to be trying to work out the 
equation: 1 Oxford or Cambridge don 
aunt microphone = 1 good broadcast. The 
trouble is that the equation appears unwork- 
able. An unrivalled knowledge of participles 
in Beowulf, or unchallenged views on Xavier 
de Maistre, do not necessarily make good lis- 
tening; and _ conversation that coruscates over 


oe 


lightenment’ 
- failed for two reasons: 
Berlin’s distressing delivery, and the second was 


post-prandial. ‘port. in the Scent Sees of ok 
Pembroke or Peterhouse may sound purely and — 


simply dull in Portland Place. I am not saying 


that dons could not hold us spellbound; but the 
_ ideal talk has yet to be given, and the planners 


have yet to learn the sober if heretical truth that 
“one of Oxford’s most brilliant dons’ may be 
an utter failure on the air. ‘Tolstoy and En- 
(Third Programme, January 7) 
the first was Sir Isaiah 


the fact that his lecture (delivered to the P.E.N. 
in London last November) had not been in- 
tended as a broadcast. Recorded lectures cannot, 
and should not, be disguised as broadcasts. 
Sound broadcasting imposes its own conditions; 


‘it is, in the first place, essentially intimate, and 


we do not like, any more than Queen Victoria, 
to be addressed as if we were a public meeting. 
-As if to underline the sad truth about talks 


‘from Oxford and Cambridge, Dr. Jack Bennett 


discussed ‘Research: the Tyrant’ (Third Pro- 
gramme, January 11). A Lecturer in English 
Literature at Oxford, he examined the effects of 
the growing prestige ‘of research, and ‘ the strong 
contagion of the gown’. As an article, his talk 
might have been an interesting postscript to Dr. 
Rowe’s recent talk on ‘Dry Rot and Redbrick’. 
But Dr. Bennett reminded us painfully that an 


article and a talk were not the same thing. He 
himself would have failed Prelims. 


on his 
delivery. 
ae most enjoyable talk on 464 m. last week 
“ Adulteresses in Agony’ (January 7). This 
adic us, again, that a microphone manner 
is an art of its own; but Miss Maison’s unequal 
delivery was partly compensated by the wit and 
humour of her centenary assessment of East 


Lynne, 


Last year the Third Programme presented us 
with a series of talks on modern Germany. 
This year they have spun the globe round to 
China; and on January 9. Mr. G. F. Hudson, 


director of Far Eastern studies at St. Antony’s ~ 


College, Oxford, introduced:a series of ten pro- 
grammes on ‘ Thinking about- China’ with a 
talk on ‘ China’s Three Revolutions ’. This back- 
drop to the triumph of communism in China 
was drawn in with the greatest diligence; it was 
a kind of aerial White Paper. That did not 
make it inspiring listening; and I must confess 


that it sounded read rather than spoken. It was 


not, in short, an outstanding broadcast, but it 


was a useful ‘introduction to a-series of evident . 


importance. 

Another notable SSSA was launched on 
Network Three when, on January 11, Professor 
Denys Page introduced a series of ten pro- 
grammes on ‘ The Greeks’. His description of 
the Homeric world was lucid, comprehensive, 
and stimulating in content if not in manner. 
This protracted and authoritative survey of 
ancient Greece, its history, and its contribution 
to European civilization, follows close on the 
heels of the Third Programme Odyssey. It is 
a welcome and well-timed undertaking, and, 
backed by a handsome booklet on Greece, it 
should do much credit to the series “Listen and 
Learn’. 

I now come down, with a certain relief, from 
the highbrow to the middle-brow, and to the 
Tuesday Talk (Home Service, January 10). This 
was given by Mr. Kingsley Martin, Editorial 
Director of the New Statesman. Radio Times 
had promised us ‘an anatomy of vanity, with 
special consideration of authors’ reactions to 
unfavourable criticism’. In fact we were given 
Mr. Martin’s reminiscences of Shaw and Wells, 
with a very few general remarks fore and aft. 
It was nicely done, it give us the rare and 


welcome illusion of an impromptu ¢éte-d-téte; 


and what a difference it makes, in these days of 
taping and cutting, of editing and canning, to 


plums and much less pastry: that he had just 
given a talk on ‘Shaw and Wells as I knew 
them ’. 

This column has so often resounded with a 


paean of praise for Mr. Cutforth that it seems 


almost strange to criticize him. But criticize I 
must. His inquiry into alcohol (Home Service, 


January 10) was not all I had eagerly expected. 
There were some gin-fed voices, some eloquent 


statistics about C2H5OH, and an account of an 
alcoholic’s cure which sounded like a scene for 
Groucho Marx. But the programme as a whole 
was, to my mind, slightly dull. -There were no 
flashes of radio inspiration, And for once Mr. 


Cutforth did not sound inebriated — by. the” 


ps cele of his own inquiry. 
aes RICHARDSON 


| THE FARE PROVIDED for listeners to 
music last week was decidedly meagre. 
Even the Thursday Invitation Concert 


- (Third Programme, January 12), the first of a 


new series which will continue until. the end 
of May, was a disappointment, apart from 


Lennox Berkeley’s beautiful Missa Brevis which 


I wrote about when it was first broadcast last 
October, ‘The other choral work was a set of 
three Motets ‘Pro pace’ by the South African 
composer John Joubert, whose declamatory, 
rather aggressive style of writing for the voices 
produces at times some rather disagreeable 
sounds; although this music, which cannot be 
easy to sing, was very valiantly dealt with by 


the Elizabethan Singers under their conductor | 


Louis Halsey. The Motets were being broadcast 
for the first time. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme consisted of String Trios by Béet- 
hoven and Skalkottas, played by the Oromonte 
Trio; but although ‘the Skalkottas work was 
given what seemed to be a first-rate performance 
by the members of this excellent ensemble, Perry 
Hart (violin), Margaret Major (viola), and 
Bruno Schrecker (’cello), the intrinsic value of 
the music, despite the technical ingenuity and 
skill displayed in the actual writing for the 
instruments, is not, I feel, of a very high order. 

As regards the rest of the week, the ration 


_ did not exceed more than one musical pro- 


gramme worth noticing per day. Of these I 
would mention the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra’s 
concert, conducted by Norman Del Mar (Third, 
January 9) (B.B.C. recording), consisting of 
works by Janacek, Wolf, Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann, and Stravinsky, perhaps the most enter- 
prising programme of the week; the recording 
of a ‘Music to Remember’ 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra at Bedford 
(Home Service, January 10); another broadcast 
by the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra’ (Bach, Rous- 
sel, and Stravinsky) (Home Service, January 11); 
a recording of the Bruckner Mass in E minor 
(Third, January 13); and, finally, the first two 
of a series of eight concerts devoted mainly to 


British music, in which Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


will conduct the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
At the first of these (Third, January 14) we 
heard Elgar’s Falstaff and "Walton’s Second 


even so, nes irs ‘Meck a given us more : 


Be Meal 


concert given by 


Symphony, while the programme of the second 


(Home Service, January 15) included Brigg 
Fair by Delius, the Elgar ’Cello Concerto 
(finely played by Zara Nelsova) and a repeat 
performance of the Walton Symphony. All this, 
of course, is up to a certain standard, but might, 


all the same, be considered rather short com- 


mons for the week’s allowance of music. In the 


choice of works, too, the programme-building 


might have been a little more imaginative. 


At one time, I believe, about 65 per one of 
‘ Lae 
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Not all who read The Times are gentlemen 


"Tas NOTION that The Times is an article of gentlemen’s furnishings, like a hat or 
an umbrella, is not quite apt, as our picture shows. For this young woman, in 
any case, The Times is a professional necessity as well as a personal pleasure. 

On the law, as on other subjects, The Times speaks with authority. This is not the 
same as speaking for authority. The Times serves no cause except that of keeping its 
readers informed. ft labours no argument, favours no group-or region. It could not 
keep its readers if it did, for Times readers are alike only in that they are all different, 
and too critical to accept opinions clothed as news. Their quickness to spot humbug 
and their willingness to think for themselves are among the qualities which, so often, 
take Times readers to the top of the tree. 

If you believe that news and views should be kept apart, and if you don’t wait for 
a crisis to find out what’s happening, you are yourself the sort of person who should 
be taking The Times. 


Top People read THE TIMES 


STUDENTS AND THE TIMES: As a student you can have THE times for 24d. 
Write for particulars to the Circulation Manager, THE TIMES, London, E.C.4. 
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Whose glass do.you see in windows, everywhere? 


r 


George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 
learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. 
Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making 
glass .. . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, and 
factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for 
fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and 
a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential part 
of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group... a 
great British industry; great in the achievements which are 
made possible only by its size and efficiency. 


Pilkingtons 


the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance} 
Pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 


| 
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rog y 
carefully graduated asical. menu, after 
‘ich the listener, like the gourmet when the 
pet is over, should be able to leave the 


Stradella; the important thing is that it should 
have a shape. Similarly, Programmes ought not 
to be too long. There is a general tendency 
Brut this applies not so much to broadcasting as 
- to public concerts) to err in this direction which 
- entails a grave risk of inducing a species of 
musical indigestion. Two hours, broken by an 


ners nufefec to pissent the. corks ‘to be played © 
_ more or less in chronological order. This order 
_ may, of course, be reversed, and a programme 
‘may begin with” Stravinsky and work ‘back to 


= to. the preparation of a aoe: 
asta Seip nigel chef. id is the 


ak PROPERLY SPEAKING’, said 
_ Debussy, ‘Berlioz was never a 


_ musician sof the theatre’. It might with equal 


cot rae cia oy eee Se Ste ae ‘ae 


ue 


interval, should be the maximum duration of a 
symphony concert. 


petting at Peace 
ee By ad oe A. WESTRUP 


ing Mary and Joseph and the child resting by 


the wayside, It was not till 1854 that the work 


took its present form. The additions were much 


_ Justice be said that, properly speaking, Debussy — more substantial than the original piece. The 


was not a critic, It is true that Berlioz had little — 
- success in opera. » Benvenuto Cellini, produced — 
when, he was thirty-four, was a failure. Béatrice 


"et: Bénédict had its first performance in Ger-_ 


many and was not heard in France until 
twenty-one years after the composer’s death. By 
_ the time Les Troyens a Carthage reached the. 
- stage of the Paris Opéra, Berlioz was a sick and 
aging man. There is also truth in the view that 
he was not expert.in construction. The subject 
of Les Troyens so inflamed his imagination that 
he gave little thought to its proportions and 
does not seem to have been worried by irrele- 
-vancies. Perhaps. his admiration for Shakespeare 
led him to think that interpolations “provided 
welcome relief in a tragic drama. But what is 
_ effective in a spoken play may be less convinc- 
_ ing in an opera: a composer breaks the tension 
at his peril. 

But even if we accept this ériticism, one thing 


at least is certain: Berlioz’s whole approach to 


“music was dramatic. We can see this clearly 
in the Symphonie fantastique or again in the 
Requiem. La Damnation de Faust was intended 
for 
characteristics of opera, though paradoxically it 


is not convincing on the stage. What are the 
‘Dance of the Sylphs’ and the ‘ Minuet of the 
Will-o’ -the-Wisps ’ doing in a cantata? Berlioz — 
was: thinking in terms of ballet and forgetting — 
that in the concert room the _audience would — 
have nothing to look at. The same is true of 
-L’Enfance du Christ. Only a composer obsessed — 


_by the theatre would have provided a cabbalistic 
¢ for Herod’s soothsayers or would have 
had the Holy Family entertained by three young 
- Ishmaelites with a trio for flutes and harp. Even 


ning of the first scene takes up far more room 
“a justifiable in a work intended for concert 
+; yet this happens to_ ‘be one of 
poorer without it. 


d pean the infant Christ. The work 


manger, bidding farewell to ~ 
A few days later he added an © 


concert performance, but it has many — 


“the: march for the Roman soldiers at the begin- 


lance that he was a 
's finest instrumental pieces, and the work | 


oad had no idea of writing an 


first relates Herod’s dream and the angels’ warn- 


ing to Mary and Joseph to escape from Bethle-.. 
-hem; the second describes their arrival at Sais. 


The first performance was an immediate success, 
which delighted the composer and also irritated 
him because people said he had changed his 
style and become-a reformed character. In fact, 


it is one of his most characteristic works, written 


when he was at the height of his powers. No 
doubt it was the simplicity and clarity of the 


score that inspired the approval of the critics. 


But these are qualities that appear in all his 
music—qualities, too, which he so much ad- 
mired in his idols, Beethoven and Gluck: the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 


phony seemed to him to be the music of the 


angels. 

Simplicity is not easy to achieve. It may easily 
become naive. This happens in Gluck from time 
to time, and it is evident occasionally in L’En- 


_fance du Christ, particularly at the end of the 
first part, where the interjections of Mary and. 


Joseph are not integrated with the angels’ warn- 


* ing. But these are isolated moments, and one has 


only to compare Berlioz’s work with Gounod’s 
Redemption to see the difference between the 
genuine article and an imitation. The simplicity 
of L’Enfance du Christ is achieved partly by the 
use of modal scales, which must have sounded 


‘strangely original in Paris a hundred years ago; 


but that is not the whole story. The tranquillity 
which reigns over the second and third sections 
in particular is part of the composer’s personal- 


‘ity, not a dress worn for the occasion. Berlioz is 


still thought of as a turbulent composer, as he 


was when the work was first produced. But 


LEnfance du Christ is not an isolated pheno- 
menon: the same spirit reigns over many pages 
of La Damnation de Faust and Les Troyens. 

There are three further legends about Berlioz: 
poor contrapuntist, that he 
avoided appoggiaturas, and that his melodies are 
always irregular in shape. L’Enfance du Christ 
supplies no evidence for any of these views. The 
melodies follow a perfectly regular pattern, there 


with a short chorus for the are plenty of appoggiaturas, and the contrapun- 


tal writing of the soldiers’ march and the intro- 
duction to part II is superb in effect. At first 


; and a scene represent- e sight: it might appear that the work is ill- 


with himself. 


item is first-class of its kind, is — 
surely | 


the question of genres to ‘be taken into considera— 
tion; for example, it is obvious that a serious 
and lengthy work, 


alien note; at the same time contrast is essential. 


This is where the programme-builder can show 


his skill: Elementary truths, no doubt, but worth 
recalling from time to time. _ 
: Roito H, Myers 


“VEnfance 78 Christ’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, January 25 ‘(Home Service) 
and at 7.45 p.m. on Saturday, January 28 (Third Programme) 


balanced. The gloom and ferocity of Herod’s 
music—magnificent by any standards—is fol- 
lowed by so much that is intimate and happy 
that the tension may seem to be excessively 
relaxed; and the orchestration follows the same 


pattern. If this is felt to be so, this is another — 


example of Berlioz’s failure to see a work as a 
whole. At the same time there is plenty of vigour 
and passion in the opening of Part III, where 
Mary and Joseph are rejected by the inhabitants 
of Sais; and given the story, it is difficult to 
see how it could have been dealt with in any 
other way. From this point of view the gradual 
relaxation is inevitable, and it is intensified by 
the final chorus, where Berlioz abandons the 
orchestra altogether. . 

Professor Barzun has been at great pains to 
argue that Berlioz, though an agnostic, was pro- 
foundly religious at heart. This may or may not 
be so, but it is entirely irrelevant to L’Enfance 
du Christ. The work could, indeed, have been 
the product of a childlike faith, like the medieval 
mystery plays which it resembles, but it has 
nothing whatever to do with Christian worship. 


' Berlioz sees his characters as human beings, not 


as symbols. Herod is not simply the villain of 
the piece. He is much more like Agamemnon in 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, a character racked 
by anxiety and the torment of sovereignty: 
O misére des rois! 
Régner et ne pas vivre! 
A tous donner des lois, 
- Et désirer de suivre 
Le chevrier au fond des bois! 
Joseph and Mary are happy parents, delighted 
with the new-born child and solicitous for his 
welfare; and the Ishmaelites exhibit a kindness 
which is not the preserve of any form of 
religion. 

Tchaikovsky, in a letter to Mme von Meck, 
asked: ‘ Could there be a more glaring instance 
of inconsistency .. . than Berlioz the composer 
and champion of ultra-romanticism in music, 
and Berlioz the critic and adorer of Gluck?’ 
This shows a curious misunderstanding. So far 
from being a champion of ultra-romanticism, 
Berlioz was not really a romantic: he was much 
more a Classic born at the wrong time. His early 
works bear- evidence of the struggle between 
his temperament and his nostalgia for a less 
distracted age. In L’Enfance du Christ the 
conflict is stilled: the composer is at peace 


bi anced. programme, not too pee in on 


the ideal to aim at. True listening is — 
active; hearing may be only passive, and even — 
involuntary. Therefore, from the listener’s point 
of view, when active listening gives Place to 
“passive hearing: it is a sign that the music has 
gone on long enough. There is also, of course; 


such as a symphony by | 
Brahms or Sibelius, must not be flanked on 
either side by frivolities that strike a completely | 
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problem which arose from the overcrowding of 
- population on the land and the prevalence of 
_high-rent tenancies in agriculture. 


of the last fifteen years, it may seem inevitable 
that the communists should have conquered 
China, but I believe the KMT would probably 
have consolidated their hold over most of the 
country and carried out its industrialization but 
for the Japanese invasion, which began in 1937 
and went on for eight years. During this time 

| the key areas of China were under Japanese 
occupation and the national economy was 

- strangled by a blockade which cut it off almost 
completely from the outside world. The KMT 
government, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, kept 
up resistance to Japan, but had to retreat into 
the interior, into the west of China, which was 
economically the most backward and un- 


the war by currency inflation, which got entirely 
out of control, so that everything depended on 


Looking back over the past with the hindsight + 


developed part of the country. It tried to finance _ 
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‘the requisitioning of? grain Xe feed the armies in 


_ - the field. In this situation the landlords became 


_ politically more powerful within the KMT 
organization than the commercial and industrial 
bourgeoisie who had previously been its 

_ principal supporters, but who were ruined by 

‘the war. Meanwhile the communists organized 

peasant resistance to the Japanese and their 

guerrilla technique enabled them to infiltrate 
behind the Japanese lines, thus greatly extend- 
ing the area which they had controlled before 
the invasion began. When the war ended in 
1945 with the surrender of Japan, the country- 
side over a large part of China was in the hands 
of the communists and their peasant guerrilla 
forces. The KMT were able to take over the 
principal towns from the Japanese, but they 
could not reconquer the rural areas, and with- 
out them they could not feed the towns which 
they held. There was-a period of negotiation 
between the rival parties, but their aims were 
irreconcilable, and full-scale civil war soon broke 
out. It ended with the military victory of the 
communists and the proclamation of the Chinese 
‘People’s Republic in Peking at the beginning of 


century was a process of disintegration and col- 


ine y 
Oct 1949. This was hing s thir 
‘There has been a great deal of ‘controve 


in Western countries over the question hov 3 
why China went communist, and there is room = 
for wide differences of opinion because many 
of the details of the story are still obscure. My 
view is that we make a mistake in thinking abe 
the story as one of a conflict in which an 
established power was overthrown by a cordial ‘a 
tionary force. In fact, there was hardly any- 
thing to overthrow. The outstanding feature of | 
the history of China during the first half of this — 


a 
4 


-- 
ae 


lapse, of the breakdown of all ae 
authority and of all traditional belief. The | 
revolution of 1911 smashed the old order with- — 
out putting anything stable in its place; after ae 
1937 the Japanese invasion smashed the emerg- q 
ing mew order of the KMT, so that when — 
Japan departed, there was hardly anything left. 
China after the war was a kind of vacuum, 
without faith, order or state power. For better 
or worse that vacuum has now been filled by a 
highly organized and fanatical totalitarian party 
which has remade China in its own image. a 
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- Bridge Forum 


By HAROL 


Question 1 (from Christopher J. 
Luck, Horley): 
South dealer, Game all. Rubber bridge, 


NORTH 
&9876 
or ¥KQJ974 
‘ @ None 
. eI 83 
: WEST EAST 
&KJ4 4AQ2 
9 63 ¥A2 
fo n> SA 9.7.3 Bee) eg 
. *&AK104 &72 
‘ SOUTH 
4 1053 
91085 
. $654. 
" m®Q965 
. SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
7 No 1D 1H 2 Fe 
/ No FL ye No 4N.T 
No SPIN Dh cs ING vf D) 
No No No 


The 4 N.T. bid was Culbertson. Could you 
comment on the bidding and say whether there 
is any way to make thirteen tricks? 


Answer: East’s bid of Two Hearts on the first 
round was a sound one, but he seems to have 
lost his head in the subsequent auction. The 

_ main advantage of the overcall of opponent’s 
suit is that it is a game-forcing bid and should 
have permitted East to advance slowly and find 
out as much as he could about the hand. 

by One can understand East’s unwillingness to 

__ abandon the hand short of a slam of some sort, 

_ but the grand slam called for two aces, both 

_ black kings, and either a second round heart 

_ control or the queen of clubs in the West hand. 

_A more gentle approach might have better 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions—XIll 
and TERENCE REESE 


D FRANKLIN 


enabled East to judge the likelihood of partner 
holding all these key cards. After partner’s bid 
of Three Clubs a simple bid of Three Diamonds 
would still have been completely forcing. West, 
with no obvious bid available, might then have 
marked time with Four Diamonds, or even with 
Three Spades, which could’ scarcely be a suit. 
An alternative course for East would have 
been a jump to Four Diamonds over Three 
_ Clubs. This jump in a forcing situation would 
have given a picture of his tremendous diamond 
suit and of the fact that he could have no other 
long suit. West could then have made a con- 
ventional bid of Four No Trumps to which 
East would reply Five No Trumps. West would 
bid Six Diamonds and East must surely pass, 
for with A K Q of clubs partner would have 
taken the opportunity to bid the suit again after 
the response of Five No Trumps. _ 
After a heart or spade lead there i is no way to 
take all thirteen tricks. 


Question 2 (from C. P. Gamay een Bois): 
East dealer. Game all. 


WEST EAST 
47542 4Q 
¥AKQ863 ¥ None 
@65 @KQJ1074 
oe 6 &AKQ 1083 

The bidding was 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 
225 2 Sp Els b No 
4Cl No 4H No 
No | No 


The outstanding hearts divided 6-1 -and the 


contract failed by six tricks. Would you com- 
_ ment on the bidding? 
Answer:.One does not pick up 6-6-1-0 hands 
every day of the week, and we think East was 
a little crazy to pass Four Hearts. He apparently 


has eleven tricks in his own hand with a minor 
suit as trumps and no substantial help for 
partner with hearts as trumps. It is insufficient 
to say that he has bid both his suits and offered 
his partner a choice. He would have bid both 
his suits had he held five cards in each of them — 
and one or two hearts. In that event Four Hearts ~ 
would have offered the best chance of a game. — 
In any case what could West do but repeat Be 

good hearts? LF 


Giistinas Competition Solution | 


_Declarer can make ten tricks. West’s best attack : 
is the king of diamonds. The declarer holds up, 
wins the second diamond. and leads a low club to ~ 
the 8, 9 and queen. West returns a spade and the 
declarer takes in hand with thé ace. He continues — 
with a small heart and West can do no better than 
win with the ace and return the queen. The jack 
of clubs is now led and covered by the king and ace 
and when the declarer returns to dummy with the 
king of spades, East is subjected ee a Progressive — 
squeeze. S 


Prizes of two guineas each have been sarge 
Rex se M. Styler ening and S$? 


hen aheridiucinig perielk: do. say fete names 
. And when you see two people enjoying 


each other’s company don’t tear them apart so 


you can introduce one of them to some- 
ly else. 


ant comer 


and et | guests ‘alt be kept on och 


pove. Have a jug or two of tomato juice for — 


like soft drinks. To each small tin 
- add omg seat of one orange.. 


every fia: you: have, cet re a 
Finally, see that your bathroom looks 
tractive with clean towels for your guests and 
7 cakes of soap. 


hen after you have let in the guests he or she 
vill take over, help them off with their coats 


nd give them a drimk. This leaves you free — 


o welcome the next arrivals. And when you 
pen your front door, fling it wide open: a wide 
ia door makes + people feel at home at once. 


“Crossword. No 1,599. 


: | ask f peethes cud ae don’t i want 


- Persuade one of your friends to come early, © 


A whoey. Problem. 


ee What about the guest ote is shy? You may 
‘introduce him to a dozen people but every time 


eis 


you look at him he is standing alone. Give him 


a job of work to do. Ask him to hand round 
coffee and to see that everybody gets some. This 
_ will make him talk to the others and he will 
_- forget to be shy. A good hostess makes her 


_ guests feel that the party is a success because 


they have been such fun—not because of all 


_ the trouble she has taken, 
3 BARBARA BAcK 
Fou for the Day’ (Home pesger eis 


= About Bacon and Eggs 


‘Have - ‘you tried putting a large peeled potato’ 


- into the pot when you are boiling a piece of 
. ee It will absorb most of the saltiness; but 


don’t forget to take it out before it falls to pieces 
in the water, or you are back where you started. 

Have you tried frying the bacon rinds until 
they are crisp and brown? Then drain them on 
a sheet of paper until they are cool. Crumble 
them up and store them in a screw-top jar. 
They make a delicious. topping for soups, 
cauliflower, or braised celery. - 

Have you tried poaching eggs this way? 
Immerse the eggs (still in their shells) by hold- 


- ing them in a tablespoon in boiling water for 
just thirty seconds. Then break them into a cup ° 
‘and slip them one by one into the boiling water 


By Jeffec 


ae ayn, =) 


> ‘ Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
< value 30s., 21s,, and 12s. 6d. respectively 


eee date: first post on Thursday, January 26.. Entries should be on the printed cia and 

nvelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 

street, London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crossword the Editar: s decision is final. 


:' =—*% - 
_ ~ 


The fights are shared among 27 ‘ ‘haves? and 31 ‘ have- 
jots ” the solver must make the necessary adjustment to 
7 ave before entering it in the diagram. Punctuation 


D da ba ee 


ce 
2 


Goearatenaeeteeem=ssrtes-°s*<° 


tebarerntenremneseres ores 


CLUES—ACROSS 


_ 1. Deep water study gives hat a gory splash 
9. Deadening sensibility, his cat eaten in pickle f 
13. Endless mud moved round for collection of animals 
14. Saxon mineral drone hitherto found in ruins 
of Eton 
17. Look after, without recipe to incline one way 
19. Smack found in sea (tapering part) 
4 Salver takes heart out of wanderers 
. Wild ox found in Ahmadnagar, Alibag, Auran- 
___ gabad, etc. 
_ 22. Energy nearly zero, apparently sufficient 
"23. bee versed in treatment of eyes photos light 
loam 
= sii of the first degree at first 
reece. =e age without grease to pitch high : 
Z 30. Fron article sent back after wager for pepper 
which is chewed 
81. Fleet navigator loses five 
$2. Science god of Egypt 
33. Excessive consumer of Singhalese export 
34. This mammal is hatched 
87%. Tepid American novelist is lost 
39. Sundials’ hectic airs — 
42. Headless dam, second of two : 
44. Succulent spike, es up six for easy-going nag 
46. Titled Saxon wrecks Welsh town 
47. Nobody turned sign 
4 48. Coarse yarn with odd finish 
i Sea-duck disturbed Ireland, about five hundred 
50. Ah, hot spicy sight—they go for sea-food 
si, Little movement allowed ey this junction,- a 
prior smash hit 4 


DOWN 


ule Chanting to a moon indicative of death 

2. Insect put on her which sheds pollen 

8. Large number left fastening thin piece of wood 

4, Past in contracted form 

5. Fabulous bird enveloped in sodium turns back 
: fruit 

6. ers oe of entertainment dispenses with 
1 acon is not old 

i H below ‘unconscious lack of consideration 


Return nn you round old. town, exploded myth reveals” 


ANNE wp 
_ “Shopping List’ (Home Saks 


ie The Art - Cheese Cookery (Arco Publications, d 
6d.) Nika Standen gives clear and concise 


10s. 
recipes for 250 dishes. They range from canapés 
through soups, hot breads and biscuits, sandwiches, 
‘fondues, souffiés, puddings, rarebits, and salads to 


more exotic things such as Malaxé, camembert 


mousse, and petit coeur a la creme. There is also 


- a chapter’ on cheeses in general, with charts of 


English and foreign varieties. — ; f 


4 


Notes on Contributors 


ALISTAIR COOKE (page 119): chief corre-_ 
spondent in the U.S.A. of The Guardian; 
author of Letters from America, etc. 


G. F. Hupson (page 121): Fellow of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford University, and 
director of Far Eastern studies; author of 
The Far East in World Politics, Questions 
of East and West, etc, 


DENYS PAGE (page 130): Regius Professor of 
Greek, Cambridge University, and Master 
of- Jesus College; author of Alcman, 
Sappho and Alcaeus, The Homeric Odys- 
sey, History and the Homeric Iliad, etc. 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, C.B.E. (page 135): Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art, London Uni- 
versity; author of Academies of Art, etc. 

J. A. Westrup (page 157): knighted this 
month; Heather Professor of Music, Ox- 
ford University; author of Handel, Liszt, 
The Nature of Recitative, Collins Music 
Encyclopedia (with F, Ll. Harrison), etc. 


12. Former emperor shown retreating in contrasting style 
13. Corn fanatic loses much for it 

15. Lea—might disturb it, exposing ancient stone structure 
16. Ordinal associated with shooting game 

17. Goat, Himalayan bitumen containing hydrogen 
18. Flying elephant boss after delayed start 

24. Peer on soft small type 

25. Solemn affirmation given by goatherd 

26. Irritation since this smash 

27. Rescued one who leads astray 

30. Been, in a way, a prayer for Wordsworth 

35. Margosa oil sounds low when taken up 

36. Riot chaos has gone—redistributed gate tax 

88. Very angry, throw wildly 

39. Old since this reorganization 

40. About thirty gallons - : 

41. Mass medium brings confused incursion to nought 
43. Spore-case of fern 

44. Insect growth gg father puts up inside 

45. Dry heart flees from famine causing extinction 
46. He comes from height, shaken, to live by begging 


NOTES 
As initial letters of clues, A-D indicated that the inter- 
mediate word was to be replaced by a homophone, E-G 
by a synonym, H-M by an .antonym and P-Z by an 


anagram: clues whose initial letters were N or O were 
normal. 

Intermediate yp cg Anagrams: 1A, d-eta-ins; 18. cre; 
26. never; 30. neb; 32. cor-set; $4. tu-ba; 40. nab; 43. air; 
45. cans: 46, de-arest; 47%. pres(idjent. 2. orient; 3. 
(con)tents; 8. weet; 9. role; 10. rome; 14, serve; ‘1. 
(he)roin; 25. miles; 239, inroad; 41D. arc(h). 
Antonyms: 18. depart. 1D, li-ke- ly; 6D. B-right; 7. buy; 


11. demotion. 


Homophones: 12, moat; 15. o-ne; 238A. surf; 28, o-wed; 
$1. b-owls; 4. arks; 27. felt; 33. terse; 38. (was)sail; 
42. eight. 3 

Synonyms: 19 pe-el; 44, st(a M.P.)ing. 22. abandon-S; 
35, rods. 

lst prize: Myrs.-P. D. Shenton (Walsall); 2nd 


ot P. D. Johnson (Wilmslow); 3rd prize: David 
Lewis (Safiron Walden). 
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| for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 

: You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University :itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 

_ two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director “of Studies. Dept. FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
See ee 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most-economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ¢x- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and Commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst. of 
Exzert. etc., exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280.000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today tor prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
. ALBANS 


or call 30, oan aceata Street, London, E.C. 4 


Does Your English 
Do You Justice? 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. Are you making the right 
impression on the people you meet? 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 
The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391B), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
a free copy of the 24-page prospectus. 
**Word Mastery.” 


Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by us 
and submitted to editors on a 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
tejection. Address your MS. to Dept, 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 21 years we have been re- 
ceiving testimonials from full- and payt-time 
authors, professors, doctors, high-ranking 
officers and officials—all types. Many of the 
authors you read are ex-students. Our unique 
system of taking 10% of your sales monies 
ensures our maximum efforts on your behalf. 
Fee returned if unearned. 

The Professional Touch is FREE from 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH. INSTITUTE 
f 


0 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St - London -EG4 


~ OR Pe a - 
Printed in England by Waterlow and Suns Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British iniioas 
_ London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, Tue LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High sa London, 


Study at Home 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


e A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and may 
be obtained WITHOUT RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OR ATTENDANCE AT 
Lectures. U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, conducts 
‘tuition by postal lessons for Entrance requirements (General Certificate 
of Education), and the examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.). The College, founded in 1887, is an Educational 
‘Trust, and has a distinguished record of successes at London University 
Examinations. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure. Textbook lending library. 


% PROSPECTUS containing full information post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


CONGO 


FAMINE 


100,000 STARVE! — 


Sheer lack of food is killing 
someone in the Congo every 14 
minutes, on average! Most are 
women and children who have 
been driven to take refuge from 
the massacres. Oxfam has 
already sent £30,000 to extend 
the emergency feeding pro- 
gramme. We must send more 
to make additional food and 
medical supplies immediately 
available to the starving. Help 
save a life with your gift. 


' Please send to Congo Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd — 
High Street, Oxford. aa 


Petar COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Franks, “. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Myra Hess tn 


a 


INVEST WITH THE CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


MORTGAGE LOANS- 


WITH 


INTEREST AT Io PER ANNUM 


for 3 to 10 years 


Special terms for amounts of £10,000 and oval 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES @ NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


For fivikees particulars apply to 


CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 


success as 


To wildeeed as a writer you must 


ration at 35 M bone 
Wi Fanoeey 19, 1961 “4 } 


coached by professional journalists . . . 
teaching individually. 

The London School of Journalism 
no mushroom school in an office block 
“sending out stereotyped courses. It is 
different—founded 40 years ago by 
Northcliffe, it has an unmatched record 
of success, Should you wish to see us 
you can meet one of our principals or 
your own coach at our pleasant 18th cen= 
- tury headquarters. : 

Should you write to us you will n 
be pressed to enrol or bombarded with 
follow up letters. If you prefer to be 
coached here you will work under one 
coach—and be helped to sell some of the 
work you do. Your work is returned 
promptly . . . no waiting two or three 
months, LSJ Courses cover: Staff Jour-— 
nalism, Articles, Stories, TV and Radio 
Plays, Poetry, Children’s Fiction, Litera- 
ture and History. Write for advice a 
a copy of “ Writing for the Press ” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM(L) 


19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS . 


ZADKINE 


Sculpture and Drawings ” 
TATE GALLERY 
Till February 12 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs, 10-8; “Sun. 2-6 


Admission 2/16 


LANDSCAPE FOR LIVING 


Arranged by 
Institute of Landscape Architects 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James's Sq., S.W.1 
_ Till February 4 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8 


Admission 1/6 
(Admits also :o Bernard Leach) 


BERNARD LEACH 


Fifty years a potter 
‘ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY — 
4, St. James's Sq., S.W.1 
Till February 4_ 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues., Thurs, 10-8 
Admission 1/6 _ 
{Admits also to Landscape for Living) 


